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FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


Exhibit of Freaks by 

Consumers’ Counsel— 
Wheat Low, Bread High 
but Nobody Knows Why 


peo the Pathfinder, at different 
times, has stated, from its own 
investigations, that the people of 
Europe get a much better deal on the 
bread question than American con- 
sumers do, we are always flooded with 
protests and complaints which charge 
us with misstating the facts. Now, we 
are pleased to report that government 
agencies have also gone into this sub- 
ject, and found the same 
state of things. As a sort of 
side show attached to the 
great Department of Agri- 
culture circus at Washington 
we find a modest tent carry- 
ing a banner with the 
strange device, “Consumers’ 


































Counsel.” Assembled in this 
tent are a group of rare 
oddities. If some of them 


were played up a little more 
by the aid of a first-class 
“barker,” these natural won- 
ders and curiosities would 
arouse great interest among 
ihe populace. But perhaps they might 
divert too much attention from the 
main show, which is assembled under 
the “big top.” 

The Consumers’ Counsel issues a 
mimeographed “Consumers’ Guide” 
every two weeks. This publication is 
unfortunately very far behind in its 
statistics, and it seems to have a very 
limited circulation, but now and then 
it does get in a Babe Ruth hit on the 
side of the consumers. The Guide 
must have stepped on somebody’s toes 
for in the last issue it makes this dis- 
claimer: 

“While the Consumers’ Guide makes 
public official data of the Departments 
f Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages 
not necessarily reflect official 
volicy but is a presentation of gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental 
measures looking toward the advance- 
nent of consumers’ interests.” 

\fter all, this is reasonable enough. 
rhe consumer is merely one of the par- 
lies to the commercial set-up. He is 
the fellow who has to foot the bills 
in the end, but we could not expect 
the farmers to raise foodstuffs for 
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spreads here and abroad.” 
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nothing and the factory workers to 


process them for nothing and the 
transportation workers and _ retail 


workers to handle and deliver them 
for nothing, just so that the consum- 
ers could have all they want to eat, 
drink, wear and otherwise enjoy. 

The bread problem, like the milk 
problem, is one that is always with 
us, and apparently it will never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Strange to say, at a time when 
everybody should be eating more 
bread, in order to provide a better 
market for grain products, everybody 
actually is eating less. Then how is 
such a condition going to get rid of the 
surpluses? Consumers complain at 
the increased bread prices. Retailers 





Cartoon from the Consumers’ Guide, illustrating the “bread- 


of it and John Bull the best of the deal. 


lay the blame for the boosts on various 
things—notably the increased costs of 
operation under the NRA and _ the 
bonuses and benefits levied to aid the 
farmers. The middlemen, when blam- 
ed, rise up and pass the buck to others. 
The millers in turn declare that they 
are not guilty. Small millers have 
written the Pathfinder stating that it is 
impossible for them to compete with 
the big millers and that they cannot 
continue in business. The big nation- 
ally organized millers have answers 
for every possible question, and so 
there is no use arguing with them. 
Nevertheless, the great American 
consumers, when they go to buy their 
daily bread, find that it is costing 
more than they can pay, and it doesn’t 
make them feel any better when they 
learn that most of the other nations 
get better bread and at the same time 
get it cheaper—even when that bread 
is in large part made out of American 
flour. Here is one “oddity” that the 
Consumers’ Guide exhibits for your 
attention. It says: “If you gave the 
bakers in this country—free of charge 
—all the ingredients they put into 
your bread, you would still be paying 
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more for your bread than people in 
England, France or Hungary pay for 
theirs.” 

The Guide then turns this natural 
wonder around and says: “Putting it 
another way, the costs of making, dis- 
tributing and selling bread here are 
greater than the whole cost of the 
average loaf of bread in these three 
foreign countries.” The Guide clinches 
the matter this way: “Consumers of 
bread in the United States, this Bureau 
finds, have been consistently paying 
more than consumers in England, 
France and Hungary. Compared with 
1.7 cents paid for a pound of bread in 
England in 1928, 3.9 cents in France 
and 4.1 cents in Hungary, the Amer- 
ican consumers were paying 9.2 cents 
—or more than twice as 
much as in any of the other 
three countries. Five years 
later, the price in this coun- 
try had come down two 
cents a pound loaf—to 7.2 
cents—but it was still three 
cents higher than the highest 
of the three foreign prices.” 

The Guide goes right on 
to exhibit still other won- 
ders and freaks in the same 


line. It says: “Not only do 
consumers here pay more 
for bread, but wheat cost 


just about the same in Eng- 
land and Hungary, and more in 
France, during these five years.” Still 
clinging to the same subject, like a 
dog worrying an old bone, the Guide 
raises another queer issue. 

It says: “Now let’s see how many 
loaves the wheat farmer, who pro- 
duces the chief ingredient of bread, 
can get for his labor. In all three 
cases the wheat farmer abroad can 
buy back a great deal more bread in 
return for a bushel of wheat than he 
can in the United States. At the most 
favorable time, a bushel of wheat sold 
in the United States would buy 15.3 
pounds of bread, while the English 
wheat producer could have exchanged 
a bushel for 31.3 pounds of bread. At 
the least favorable time, the American 
wheat producer could exchange a 
bushel of wheat for only 7.3 pounds of 
bread, and at the same time the Eng- 
lish producer could exchange a bushel 
for 18 pounds. The French producer 
could exchange a bushel of wheat for 
almost six times as much bread as the 
American producer could get.” 

Now, let us peep behind a curtain 
and take a look at a monstrosity which 


(Continued on page 21) 










































TIMELY TOPICS 


LIQUOR AND TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


What is the effect of repeal on the 
auto death and accident rates? That is 
a question on every motorist’s and pe- 
destrian’s mind, Every time there is 
an accident or fatality the question is 
discussed at the breakfast table, at the 
office, at lunch, at dinner and in fact 
everywhere. It is a well-known and 
admitted fact that traffic accidents and 
fatalities have increased during the 
past year and a half. 

During the 12 months ending March, 
1934, there was an 11 per cent increase 
in motor vehicle deaths over the pre- 
vious year. In the first six months of 
1934, according to a survey made by 
the Travelers Insurance Co. and re- 
ported in Christian Science Monitor as 
the first complete compilation of traf- 
fic fatalities with the causes of such 
accidents, there was a 20 per cent in- 
crease in traffic fatalities. With the 
first six months of this year generally 
considered as the first six months of 
repeal it is significant that this survey 
shows there was an increase of 42 per 
cent in “drunken driving” and an in- 
crease of 60 per cent in the number of 
pedestrians hit by autos during that 
period. 

Statistics of the Washington Police 
and Traffic Departments reveal a 


mounting toll of traffic accidents in 
which liquor figures and more disor- 


derly and intoxication cases. The 
Washington figures, however, are for 
March, April and May only, the first 
three months of repeal in the nation’s 
capital, and cannot be taken as indica- 
tive of the whole repeal period. Nev- 
ertheless they show a 57 per cent in- 
crease in traffic accidents in which 
liquor allegedly played a part, a 42 
per cent increase in arrests for driv- 
ing while drunk and a 50 per cent in- 
crease for intoxication, which stack 
up approximately with the figures in 
the national survey. 

The makers of the national survey 
suggested that drunken driving is a 
greater menace to society than the 
gangster, the kidnaper or the willful 
murderer. Only those who are pas- 
sionately biased on the subject could 
make such picturesque comparisons, 
which of course are of little value. 
Why some people and some organiza- 
tions would have us all believe that 
the increases in traffic fatalities and 
accidents are due largely, if not solely, 
to the legalization of beer in April, 
1933, and to the repeal of prohibition 
in December, 1933. “John Barleycorn,” 
they say, “is at the wheel.” They 
seem to forget that much of the in- 
crease in accidents is due to the high- 
er speed of motor cars, the emergence 
from storage of many worn-out cars 
and to other causes quite remote from 
liquor and repeal beer. 

A dispassionate survey of the facts 
indicates, says Public Safety, that driv- 
ing “under the influence of liquor” has 
become somewhat more prevalent dur- 
ing recent months, thus constituting an 


increasing safety problem, but that a 
complete solution of this particular 
problem would still leave most motor 
vehicle accidents unprevented. The 
fact is often overlooked, this author- 
ity continues, that the most important 
influence on the number of motor ve- 
hicle accidents is the amount of motor 
vehicle travel. 

Fewer cars traveling fewer miles 
definitely means fewer accidents. That 
is why we had fewer motor vehicle 
deaths in 1933 than we have had so far 
this year, the count being 9,800 to 11,- 
700, respectively. In other words, ac- 
companying the 20 per cent death in- 
crease up to March of this year there 
was a three per cent increase in the 
consumption of gasoline. Since March, 
with the outdoor and touring season 
getting into full swing and many old 
and new cars and new drivers taking 
to the highways and byways, the: in- 
crease in mileage traveled and gaso- 
line consumed has jumped along with 
the increase in traffic accidents. 

The Public Safety survey shows in- 
creased travel, not John Barleycorn, 
is the chief factor in increased auto 
death rates. From its study it says 
the evidence is that a relatively small 
percentage of the 1934 advance in 
deaths may be ascribed to drinking 
drivers and intoxicated pedestrians 
and that 90 to 95 per cent of all traf- 
fic accidents have no taint of liquor. 
Yet this does not obscure the fact that 
the number of “had been drinking” 
and “drunken” drivers and intoxicated 
pedestrians is increasing. And there 
is not the slightest doubt that the per- 
son under the influence of liquor is 
very likely to get into trouble in traf- 
fic whether he is a driver or a pedes- 
trian. These increases in fatalities and 
accidents, therefore, should be a warn- 
ing to the general public that drinking 
cannot be safely mixed with either 
driving or walking in modern traffic. 


F. D..S COMMISSIONS SET RECORD 


With only 17 months of his four- 
year term gone President Roosevelt 
has already broken the record set by 
Hoover for the greatest number of 
government commissions and agencies 
appointed. At the end of his four 
years in office Hoover had appointed 
42 such groups and by so doing fur- 
nished his opponents with plenty of 
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The famous hunter, Borah, oils up Old 
Trusty and expects to bring down a few 
of those birds. 


The Pathfinde; 


campaign material. They were quite 
successful in popularizing the state. 
ment that whenever a serious problem 
confronted Mr. Hoover he would ap- 
point a commission. But now an jp. 
complete list of the Roosevelt com. 
missions tops that of the Hoover ad- 
ministration by two. The comparison 
can be made even more striking by th, 
revelation that 22 of the Hoover com. 
missions were appointed as the resu)t 
of Congressional action. 

In spite of the comparative quiet 
which has prevailed during the pres- 
ent administration the political worm 
seems to be turning and squaring him- 
self off for the attack. Senator Borah 
has charged that the administration js 
fostering bureaucracy in the name of 
public interest. 

pt aE 


DUCK HUNTING STAMP REQUIRED 

All Nimrods over 16 years of ag 
who engage in hunting migratory 
terfowl must now pay Uncle Sam §! 
for the privilege in addition to | 
chasing their regular state or cou 
hunting license. But they are assured 
of a brace of ducks in return—the pai! 
pictured on the special stamp they 
ceive for their dollar. Possession 
the stamp assures all law officers th: 
bearer is entitled to hunt waterf 
(in season, of course) for the period 
of one year. Persons having a federa! 
permit to kill wild fowl which damag 
crops are exempt from purchase of thx 
stamp. Violation of this provision of 
the game laws carries a maximum pen- 
alty of $500 fine or six months impris- 
onment or both. 

Hunters obtain this stamp by mak- 
ing application to the postmaster of 
any town with a population of 2,5()( 
or over and at certain other designat- 
ed offices, Upon payment of the fe: 
the postmaster affixes the stamp to th 
hunting license or to a certificat 
which is provided for the purpose. Al- 
though sold through the Post Offic 
Department the proceeds do not go | 
its treasury but to the Department of 
Agriculture where 10 per cent of the 
proceeds will be used for expense of 
issuing the stamp and the remainder 
will be used to purchase or lease suil- 
able marsh areas for waterfowl sanc- 
tuaries. 
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STRIKES WORRY PEACE BOARDS 
With threats of an increase |! 

strikes and labor strife growing mor 
ominous every day the newly created 
mediation boards’ worries grow pro- 
portionately. Perhaps the worst situ 
ation in the whole labor trouble fie!’ 
was the strike of the Pacific Coast ma 
rine workers. The longshoremen hav 
been on strike for many months. The! 

demand for control of hiring halls was 
the main bone of contention. Pres! 
dent Roosevelt’s special labor disputes 
board, seeking to avert a threatened 
general strike on the coast, offere¢ 
proposals of arbitration. Immedial 

ly the waterfront employers accepte’ 
the proposals but there was son 

doubt that the plan would work wit! 
the unions because some of them wer' 
against arbitration. However, man) 
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Violence at the Golden Gate 


of the unions joyously agreed to arbi- 
trate when they were asked to vote in 
the referendum on the question. 

In the meantime, though, the situa- 
tion had grown more serious. Union 
after union made known its intention 
to strike in sympathy with the long- 
shoremen. Ignoring the plea of the 
President’s board for delay, the team- 
sters’ union of San Francisco and Ala- 
meda county walked out 3,700 strong. 
Wholesale butchers, slaughter house 
workers and other unions followed 
suit until the coast found a general 
strike on its hands. As the general 
strike spread to Oakland, Berkley and 
other cities, the general strike commit- 
tee of ’Frisco advised workers and 
employers to settle their dispute by 
arbitration. Vigilantes raided Com- 
munist places throughout the city and 
volice arrested 340 agitators after Gov. 
Merriam had blamed strike on them. 

The National Guard patrolling the 
San Francisco waterfront prepared 
for “any emergencies.” People began 
to flee the city in the face of a possible 
food shortage. Trucks guarded by 
soldiers moved through picket lines to 
transport food. The federal govern- 
ment promised necessary relief to the 
strike area. As Seattle, Wash., long- 
shoremen unions accepted arbitration 
proposals more than a thousand riot- 
ing marine workers at Portland, Ore., 
caused an uprising in which several 
persons were killed and_ injured. 
Chairman Lloyd Garrison, of the new 
National Labor Relations Board said 
his group would not interfere with the 
negotiations of the special mediation 
boards which were handling the long- 
shoremen and steel disputes. However, 
his board and its 20 regional boards 
moved to settle labor strife in textile 
mills and elsewhere. 

——_— << 


FILM CLEAN-UP DRIVE 


Hollywood is becoming extremely 
hervous over the proportions assumed 
by the national drive against the crime 
and sex type of picture. Only a few 
weeks old it already has the power to 


crush box office receipts if any of the 
coming shows incur the disfavor of 
the leaders. Since the box office is the 
vulnerable spot of the industry those 
in power in Hollywood are doing their 
best to comply with all demands. Mo- 
tion picture producers and distribu- 
tors have announced that they were 
extending the privilege to their exhib- 
itors of canceling contracts for pic- 
tures released before the 15th of July 
in case there is any objection on moral 
grounds. All pictures released after 
that date will be subject to new reg- 
ulatory provisions of the NRA code. 
First given impetus by the clergy 
the movement is now backed by the 
combined forces of the Jewish, Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches and all 
their pertinent organizations. In ad- 
dition the ranks have been swollen by 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher organ- 
izations, etc., all over the country. 
Much fear is expressed in producing 
circles that the movement will not 
stop with the clean-up but will carry 
on to the other extreme. Cecil B. De 
Mille, one of the best known of the 
producers, said he would be very glad 
to see dirt removed from the films be- 
cause he does not think it necessary 
but that he would not be in favor of 
censorship. Eddie Cantor opined, “I 
really feel we have nothing to fear 
from a fair and intelligent censorship, 
but will it be that kind of a censor- 
ship?” That signs are pointing to- 
ward censorship are evidenced by the 
words of Rev. Robert E. Woods, of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, who 
believes legal censorship is inevitable. 
The movie people look upon film mak- 
ing as a distinct art and as such should 
not be censored. They say, however, 
they are willing to go the limit to effect 
a voluntary clean-up. 
en 


STATE BOOZE STORES FAILURE 

Sale of liquor is now legal in 29 
states and the District of Columbia 
while seven more (including South 
Carolina which voted against repeal 
last year) are scheduled to act on the 


matter before long. (Mississippi and 
North Carolina have already voted 
dry.) The states having liquor elec- 
tions Nov. 6 are: Florida, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, South Dakota, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. This group 
of states has been watching the 
methods of sales and control in other 
states very closely. Especially have 
they kept an eye on the 10 states 
which operate their own liquor stores 
as a strict state monopoly, But this 
experiment of the states going into 
the liquor business has been far from 
a success as most of them have gone 
deeply into debt and in one or two in- 
stances have been forced to appeal for 
federal aid in straightening matters 
out with the distillers. States operat- 
ing strict state monopolies are: lowa, 
Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Virginia and Washington. 

There are two main factors believed 
to have been responsible for failure 
of the states as liquor dispensers. Con- 
trol officials point out that most of the 
states are operating under laws which 
were drafted without knowledge or 
practical experience with the present 
day liquor problems. Then, too, most 
state legislatures failed to appropriate 
money for establishment of the stores 
or liquor purchases. Consequently, 
purchases of goods on the consign- 
ment basis resulted in the same thing 
happening to the states as usually hap- 
pens to a private citizen who goes into 
business without capital and is forced 
to operate on a shoestring basis—he is 
soon hopelessly in debt on the deal. 
This conclusion is borne out by the 
state of Virginia where the state ap- 
propriated funds for the dispensaries. 
But even then “big” profits have failed 
to materialize. So apparently state 
liquor monopolies are out as a solution 
of liquor control and tax problems. 
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WE CAN BE THANKFUL 
Now we know that war in fact 
Is worse than claimed by Sherman, 
At least it’s good to be intact, 
And not to be a German. 
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FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Absence of an official Japanese dele- 
gate caused the breakdown in the pre- 
liminary naval conversations which 
will recess until October. Britain, 
Japan and the United States officially 
agreed to the lay-off as further com- 
plications halted the progress of the 
negotiations —Italy’s insistence on 
building two 35,000-ton battleships and 
America’s intention to build vessels of 
similar tonnage, despite the Anglo- 
French stand for a maximum ton- 
nage of 25,000. The American delega- 
tion, headed by Ambassador-at-large 
Norman H. Davis, left London at once 
after the stalemate was reached and 
during the rest of the summer plan- 
ned to confer with President Roose- 
velt and high naval officials. 

Kaye Don, noted auto racing driver, 
who was found guilty by a Douglas, 
Isle of Man, court of the death of his 
mechanic in an accident during a night 
practice run last May, was sentenced 
to four months in prison for man- 





slaughter. 

For the second time Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, sr., mother of President 
Roosevelt, was the guest of King 


George and Queen Mary when she at- 
tended a garden party at Holyrood 
Palace, Edinburgh. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
one of 5,000 guests, was greeted hearti- 
ly by their Majesties. 

The end to Japanese-Indian trade 
rivalry was reached when representa- 
tives of those two countries and the 
British government signed in London 
a trade agreement according mutual 
concessions to each in the interchange 
of cotton from India and Japanese 
merchandise. 

Aid to her cattle raisers was an- 
nounced by the British government 
which, between September and the end 
of next March, will pay out $15,000,000 
as a direct subsidy. Quotas and levies 
on imported meat will be imposed. 

A bizarre murder was uncovered 
when the body of a woman dancer and 
the head and arms of another were 
found by police in a trunk in Brighton. 
The head and arms were thought to 
belong to a torso found in June in a 
trunk in Brighton railway station. 


GERMANY 


Students at Goettingen university, 
numbering 1,000, all of them members 
of fraternities, battled Nazi members 
of the student body and were only 
quelled after strenuous efforts by the 
police. The fraternity men were pro- 
testing the dissolution of their societies 
and the seizure of their houses for 
Nazi barrack purposes. 

Charged to try traitors and Storm 
Troop mutineers, the new People’s 
Court, presided over by 32 judges, 
opened its first session in Berlin. 

Faced with a food shortage, stringent 
measures were decreed by the Hitler 
government, to stave off a winter 





famine. Most harsh of all was the 
grain collection system of Soviet Rus- 
sia which will force German farmers 
to turn over to the government a fixed 
amount of grain on penalty of serving 
a penitentiary sentence. 

Members of the Steel Helmet war 
veterans organization were ordered to 
take a holiday until August 18 and 
during that time remain out of uni- 
form. This was one of the steps taken 
to relieve the tension following the 
June massacre. 

Foreign press correspondents in Ber- 
lin vigorously denied charges made by 
Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels that they spread false re- 
ports concerning the “second revolu- 
tion.” Absence of official statements 
and their inaccuracy were given by 
the correspondents as the reasons for 
some of the erroneous rumors. 

Cardinal Michael Faulhaber at a 
jubilee celebration in Bamberg told 
60,000 Catholics the mother church 
would grant no concessions to the 
Nazis. The Catholic clergy was urged 
to resist all Hitlerite interference. 

Plans for a compulsory labor army, 
suddenly abandoned last fall as a re- 
sult of nfo pressure, were revived 
when the Nazi district leader at Halle 
called on all employers in the region 
to release young men between 17 and 
25 for a year of labor service, and in 
future not to hire any young man who 
had not served in the labor army. 


AUSTRIA 


Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
rag ve into his campaign against 
the Nazis with renewed vigor as he 
made an overnight Cabinet change 
that put him in personal charge of the 
country’s military forces. This was in 
addition to the Chancellorship and the 
ministries of Foreign Affairs, Security, 
Forestry and Agriculture. Another 
outbreak of bombing outrages led to 
a Dollfuss decree ordering his oppo- 
nents to turn over to the government 
within five days all explosives or suf- 
fer the death penalty if caught. 


RUSSIA 


Most dreaded of all Soviet organiza- 
tions, the OGPU (secret police) was 
abolished by decree 
of President Mikhail 
Kalinin who ordered 
its duties taken over 
by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal 
Affairs. The judicial 
powers of the OGPU 
were taken away at 
the same time and 
their former right to 
try individuals im- 
mediately upon their 
arrest is now trans- 
ferred to the regular 
courts. Many Rus- 
sians will rejoice at the passing of this 
drastic system. 


JAPAN 


Reliable reports from the Orient 
state Japan plans to absorb another 
large portion of China, that area be- 


Kalinin 


The — 





—Richmond Times-Dispat 
A Wondrous Bird is the Pelican 


tween the Great Wall and the valle) 
of the Yellow river. Emperor Kang 
Teh of Manchoukuo is expected to a 
nounce extension of his rule in that 
region, thus accomplishing the seizur 
without use of arms. 

Admiral Mineo Osumi, naval minis 
ter, at a Cabinet meeting called to deal 
with army and navy affairs, outlined 
the second program to build up th« 
navy at great cost, and also the navy’s 
attitude regarding the 1935 conferenc: 
-arity with Britain and America will 
be demanded, he stated. 


BRAZIL 

Dr. Getulio Vargas 
stitutional president 
the provisional ruler 


FRANCE 
Premier Gaston Doumergue was 
given a few more months to speed up 
justice, “purify the administration and 


was elected con- 
after serving as 
since 1930. 


maintain order” before French war 
veterans, “go over the top,” they de 


cided during a two-day convention 

Two former Cabinet members were 
implicated in the Stavisky scandal 
when a criminal action was brough! 
against Rene Renoult, former minister 
of justice, and an identical charge was 
sought against Albert Dalimier, for- 
mer minister of colonies. Both wert 
said to have sold their political in- 
fluence to the late Serge Stavisky. 

Mme. Marie Curie, co-discovere! 
with her husband of radium, died al 
the age of 66 at Sallanches, the victin 
of her discovery. Exposure to radiun 
rays produced pernicious anemia and 
brought an end to the scientific career 
of the Polish-born scientist who 
buried with simple rites in the sm iT 
French village. 

Liable for taxes estimated to amoun! 
to $100,000,000, American firms in bus! 
ness in France considered quitting th 
country as Parliament adjourned with 
out ratifying the anti-double taxati: 
treaty. It was reliably reported th: 
treaty would be the bargaining poi! 
in French-American negotiations rr 
garding the war debts. 
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Britain, Italy Favor 
French East European 
Treaty as Peace Move 


Those ever hopeful of reaching the 
disarmament Utopia saw some possi- 
bility of its fulfillment as a result of 
the Anglo-French conversations in 
London. A back-down of the French 
attitude toward Germany and the plan 
to entice the Reich once more, and 
Russia for the first time, into the fold 
of the League of Nations were the 
‘thief reasons for the disarmament 
ptimists’ shouts of joy. 

For some time Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou, of France, had been 
busy as a beaver trotting here and 
there in Europe, gaining signatures to 
his east European peace pact. This 
document was to include Germany, 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the 
Baltic states, Rumania, and, of course, 
France. It was for the purpose of 
determining how Britain felt about 
this treaty and also how much as- 
sistance France could expect from her 
neighbor across the Channel that M. 
Barthou went to London. Britain, 
speaking through her faithful son in 
the Foreign Office, Sir John Simon, 
the Secretary, attached her “blessing” 
to the document, but declined any 
further connection with it. 

As for an out and out agreement 
between France and England for Brit- 
ish troops to aid the French army in 
case of an invasion 
of France or Bel- 
gum, no such 
document was 
signed. Sir John 
re-affirmed __ Brit- 
iin’s staunch in- 
tention of adher- 
ing to the terms of 
the Locarno pact, 
but beyond this he 
would not venture. 
Since one of the 
provisions of this 
treaty is a guaran- 
tee of the inviolability of the German- 
Belgian and Franco-German frontiers 
by each of the signers (Belgium, 
France, Germany, Britain and Italy), 
the total result to England would be 
nearly the same as if she had signed 
i military alliance with France, ex- 
cept that arbitration machinery is 
provided for in the Locarno document 
which gives some safeguard against a 
wanton declaration of war. 

Britain’s stand on the security ques- 
tion was not a surprise to anyone, for 
she has very consistently fought off 
ll efforts to bring her into such an 
agreement. This position was made 
‘lear repeatedly at Geneva, and also 
in England by Lord Privy Seal An- 
thony Eden who contended a mere 
security pact signed by England would 
hot bring about a disarmament con- 
vention. With the present Anglo- 
French conversations over, however, 
the faint possibility of an arms limita- 
lion agreement now appears on the 
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horizon. But at the earliest nothing 
‘an be done in this field until fall. 

Should Germany sign her eastern 
European peace pact, M. Barthou told 
Sir John, France is prepared to make 
arms concessions to the Reich, then, 
providing the Reich, in addition, enters 
the League of Nations, Russia will 
sign the treaty. With these two na- 
tions signing on the dotted line (the 
rest of the countries indicated have 
already signified their adherence) the 
chances of a disarmament convention 
would be immeasurably increased. 
France, it was revealed in London, 
held a Mediterranean pact to include 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey 
to be a vital necessity for any com- 
plete peace measure. Whether Italy, 
having no great love for France, 
would agree to such a treaty was 
problematical. 

Italy was, however, shown to be a 
supporter of the eastern European 
pact in a report Sir John made to the 
House of Commons on the results of 
the Anglo-French conversations. Both 
Britain and Italy viewed the signing 
of such a treaty a major step toward 
peace in Europe, and England espe- 
cially, Sir John continued, favored the 
return of Germany and the entry of 
Russia to the League of Nations. One 
very important result of the Barthou 
visit to London was the French recog- 
nition at last of the justice of Ger- 
many’s claim to equality. 


Some question had arisen in the 
House of Commons concerning the 


military significance of French Chief 
of Staff Gen. Maxime Weygand’s recent 
visit to England and the return in- 
spection tour of Viscount Hailsham, 
British minister of war, to France. 
Sir John passed over the issue entirely, 
but Capt. Eden categorically denied all 
rumors of an Anglo-French military 
understanding between the two Chiefs 
of Staff. 
SE ae 
HITLER DEFENDS ACTION 

Staunchly defending his ruthless 
and brutal “second revolution,” Chan- 
cellor Adolf Hitler stood before a spe- 
cially-summoned Reichstag in Berlin 
and explained the events which, ac- 
cording to his figures, cost 77 lives. 

For one hour and a half Der 
Fuehrer, now dramatically shouting, 
now calmly informing, reviewed hap- 
penings in Germany as a world-wide 
radio hook-up carried his words to 
the far corners of the earth. It was 
the plot of Capt. Ernst Roehm, execut- 
ed Storm Troop leader, which forced 
him to “act with the speed of light- 
ning,” he said, and to order the im- 
mediate execution of those implicated 
with Roehm. “In this hour I was re- 
sponsible for the fate of the German 
nation,” Hitler declared; “I gave orders 
to shoot those who were responsible 
for treachery, and that if any muti- 
neers tried to resist arrest they were 
to be immediately shot down.” Hence- 
forth, the Chancellor told the Reich- 
stag, “I am the law. I will shoot any- 
one who rises against the state.” 

Not until he was halfway through 
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his speech did Hitler allude to the 
recent massacre. The first part of his 
explanatory address was taken up in 
reviewing Germany’s situation prior 
to his accession to power. Then he 
launched with vigor into an outline 
of Roehm’s treachery, declaring the 
executed leader plotted with Gen. Kurt 
von Schleicher, former chancellor, 
who also was executed, and with von 
Schleicher secretly conferred with a 
foreign power which country Hitler 
did not name. In the midst of his fiery 
denunciations of Roehm and_ vyon 
Schleicher Der Fuehrer interpolated 
praise for President Paul von Hinden- 
burg, whose “person,” he said, “is un- 
touchable for all of us.” 

A defiant gesture to the whole world 
was hurled by the Chancellor when 
he assailed those nations boycotting 
Germany in declaring German inven- 
tors and chemists “can find ways of 
inaking ourselves independent of im- 
ports of materials.” 

Frequently Hitler’s remarks were 
interrupted by hearty applause and at 
the close of the session there was an 
apparent satisfaction with his explana- 
tion. There was nothing to indicate, 
however, that those present were not 
merely carried away by the emotion 
of the moment, or that the Reich in 
general was disposed to thus accept 
such a glib explanation of an un- 
deniably harsh course of action, order- 
ed by Germany’s newest “Iron Chan- 
cellor.” Germany’s troubles aren't 
over yet. 





FOREIGN TABS 





Reports from Argentina say 22,000 
Paraguayans have been killed in the 
22 months of the Gran Chaco war and 
20,000 more disabled. 

Ten persons were killed in a farm 
labor strike for better working con- 
ditions in Andalusia, Spain. 

Followers of the Shamanist abbot of 
a temple near Bareilly, India, obeyed 
his order to bury him alive. He was 
reputed to be 157 years old. 

Roald Amundsen’s home at Oslo, 
Norway, was turned into a national 
shrine and opened to the public. The 
house will be preserved as the famous 
explorer left it in 1928 to rescue the 
Italian dirigible expedition of Um- 
berto Nobile. 

Under League of Nations mandate 
for a year, the tiny village of Letitia 
which threatened to embroil Peru and 
Colombia once again in war was given 
back to Colombian sovereignty. 

Three concentrations camps for im- 
prisonment of radical agitators were 
established in Poland by a decree 
President Moscicki signed. 

By government order all gold mined 
in Brazil must be sold to the state 
bank, and none of it exported or pur- 
chased by private individuals. 

Employment in Great Britain is 
higher now than at any time in the 
last four and one-half years, Minister 
of Labor Sir Henry Betterton told the 
House of Commons. 







































CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt, through an an- 
nouncement from the White House, 
promises cheaper electricity for every 
consumer, particularly the farmer. The 
announcement revealed establishment 
of a National Power Policy Committee 
composed of the following: Secretary 
Ickes, chairman; Dr. Elwood Mead, of 
the Bureau of Reclamation; Frank R. 
McNinch, chairman Federal Power 
Commission; Morris L. Cooke, of the 
PWA Mississippi Valley committee; 
Maj. Gen. E. M. Markham, chief of 
Engineers, War Department; Robert 
E. Healy, of the Stock Exchange Com- 
mission and T. W. Norcross of the 
Forest Service. 

District of Columbia is planning a 
comprehensive civic welfare project 
which will include relief, rehabilita- 
tion and alley dwelling elimination— 
all tied up in a new type of low-cost 
housing scheme which will be backed 
by federal government. 

Labor Department figures show that 
cost of living for families of wage 
earners and lower salaried workers 
has increased almost twice as much 
in Washington during last six months 
as in the country at large. 

New Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has its headquarters in new Post 
Office Building. 

Washington has ordered all Marines 
removed from Haiti by August 15. 

Heat wave kills Winks, last of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s pet dogs. 


GOVERNMENT 


Public Works Administration an- 
nounces it has allotted virtually all of 
$3,700,000,000 made available to that 
emergency agency and has spent ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 a week since 
public works program started. 

Government’s proposed plan to use 
federal funds to assist states and coun- 
ties to get into meat-canning business 
draws sharp protest from meat-can- 
ning industry. 

Bureau of Mines, which is charged 
with production and preservation of 
helium gas, secures all gas rights to a 
50,000-acre tract of gas fields at Ama- 
rillo, Tex. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes announc- 
es plans to increase homestead unit 
at Reedsville, W. Va., by building 150 
additional houses, and says he is high- 
ly pleased with success of subsistence 
homesteads there. 

Department of Justice launches in- 
vestigation of mail order divorces 
from Mexico. 

Uncle Sam bluntly calls on Ger- 
many for quick action toward pro- 
tection of American holders of $1,000,- 
000,000 in German bonds. 

Treasury resumes deposits of “free 
gold” with Federal Reserve Banks. 

Navy Department is reported to be 


drafting plans for a superbattleship to 
be ready for construction in case 1935 
naval conference collapses. 

In reply to German embassy protest 
of Gen. Johnson’s denunciation of Ger- 
many’s “blood bath” Secretary of State 
Hull says he regrets Johnson’s state- 
ments as an individual were con- 
strued as official remarks. 

Navy Department adopts plan call- 
ing for 5,500 more men and 19 new 
ships in fiscal year 1936, in order to 
bring Navy up to treaty strength by 
1942. 

During the past year the govern- 
ment spent four and a half billion dol- 
lars, but nearly half of it is supposed 
to be repaid with interest. 


EDUCATION 


Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration plans to spend $13,500,000 dur- 
ing next school year to help 100,000 
needy young men and women earn 
their way through college by paying 
them for part-time jobs. 

Secretary of Navy has approved a 
change in Naval Academy regulations 
whereby qualified students in accred- 
ited colleges and universities who have 
completed one year of college work 
will be admitted to Annapolis on cer- 
tificate without further mental exami- 
nation. 


NRA 


A. G. McKnight, director of NRA’s 
Division of Litigation, tells Ohio State 
Bar Association that constitutionality 
of NRA is virtually impregnable. 

Opposition to proposed NRA code 
for aviation industry has developed 
among flyers. 

With changes in administrative end 
of NRA impending and the whole re- 
covery act due to expire in less than 
a year, business has already begun to 
worry about that promised permanent 
legislation to take its place. 

NRA creates an Industrial Appeals 
Board for special protection of small 
businesses against monopolies. 

Clarence Darrow, former head of 
NRA Review Board, says the heads of 
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—Washington Star 


Labor was Led to Expect Too Much 


The Pathfinde; 


the recovery administration are 
teurs. 

All non-Eagle trades are put 
a single basic code. 

General Johnson claims NRA 
added three billion dollars to do: 
purchasing power. 

Minimum cigarette prices are | 
by NRA as a move to prevent thei: 
as bait in stores dealing primari! 
other goods, and to aid small dea}; 

That was a hot one the public 
when NRA ruled that it was not . 
titled to benefits of 15 per cent red 
tion from posted prices which 
ordered by President Roosevelt in « 
nection with government purchas: 


CRIME 


Assistant Attorney General Jose; 
B. Keenan warns states that if th 


=> 
A. 


Keenan 


fail in their dut) 
suppress crime, thy 
public will den 
that federal gov: 
ment complete! 
take over thei 
police power. 
In a raid at §S 
Louis in search 
- the slayer of a « 
ored witness in t! 
Kelley kidnaping 
Department of | 
tice agent = sh 
mother of f 
young children 
her home and is arrested and held 
pending investigation of the slaying 

Attorney General Cummings is pc! 
fecting plans for a National Institut: 
of Criminology. 

SPORTS 

More than $100,000 has been ordered 
spent in dredging Schuylkill rive: 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, in pre; 
aration for National Outboard motor 
boat championships September 15-!! 

Max Baer, world heavyweight bo 
ing champion, hints he will retire fr: 
ring in 1935—after he has mad 
million. After his announcement 
would not fight again until next su 
mer, Madison Square Garden calls mos 
promising opponents for eliminati: 
contests. 

Babe Ruth recently hit his 7)! 
home run since he started major leag' 
baseball more than 20 years ago. 

Cavalcade, Mrs. Dodge Sloane’s « 
that has strings on this year’s cha! 
pionship so far as earnings go, wils 
sixth annual running of the $40),()!) 
Arlington Classic at Chicago. 

FARMING 

Agricultural Adjustment Adminis 
tration begins payment of an add 
tional $30,000,000 to wheat farmers 
nation who are filing certificates 
compliance on wheat adjustment co! 
tracts. The wheat and corn-hog p! 
grams for 1934-35 provide more tha 
$200,000,000 in benefits. 

Farm mortgage loans by federal |an¢ 
banks and Land Bank Commissione! 
now total more than $1,000,000,000 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallac 
denies politics in AAA disbursemen's 
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and says suggestions that new wheat 
and corn-hog payments are timed to 
influence fall elections are without 
foundation. 

Agriculture and Labor Departments 
plan a study of farm hand’s position 
with a view toward helping the farm 
hand as NRA has given city worker. 

Approximately 24,000,000 acres of 
98,000,000 acres of cotton under culti- 
vation on July 1 were on farms cov- 
ered by adjustment contracts. 

RFC 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
underwrites marketing of a $50,000,- 
000 five-year note issue of Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. 


LABOR 


Administration officials estimate that 
emergency appropriations are giving 
employment to more than 2,250,000 
men and women at the present time. 

National Labor Relations Board cites 
eight industrial concerns to show cause 
why their cases should not be referred 
to Department of Justice and NRA 
compliance division for removal of 
Blue Eagles. 


BANKING 


Banks continued their recovery 
process through second quarter of this 
year, but at a somewhat slower pace 
than was set during first quarter. 

Comptroller of the Currency O’Con- 
nor announces that 40 national banks 
with frozen deposits 
of $37,777,000 were 
licensed and opened 
or reopened in June, 

Chairman Jesse 
Jones, of the RFC, 
estimates that de- 
pression losses in 
closed banks will 
amount to $3,500,- 
000,000. However, 
more than $100,000,- 
000 is being “made 





good” to depositors O’Connor 

in banks closed 

since start of the depression. 
Chairman Leo Crowley reports 


withdrawal of 188 banks from tempo- 
rary insurance fund of FDIC. 


RAILROADS 


An increase in railroad freight rates 
is in the offing as Association of Rail- 
way Executives claims added rail costs 
make it necessary. Restoration of pay 
to employees, they say, will add about 
$156,000,000 and the pension bill an- 
other $66,000,000 to their expenses. 


TAXES 


Chamber of Commerce of United 
States says that despite presidential 
hopes, any balancing of the budget be- 
fore 1937 appears “doubtful” and hints 
at a possibility of higher taxes. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
Says processing taxes are here to stay 
—until Congress finds a substitute. 

In announcing total federal internal 
revenue receipts for fiscal year ending 
June 30 as $2,672,300,000 Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue Guy T. Helvering 
reveals that five states—New York, 





North Carolina, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and California, paid more than one- 
half of total sum. Incidentally, the 
tax yield in all states rose last year. 
-arallel surveys of our tax system 
are being made by Treasury, Internal 
Revenue Bureau and House and Senate 
committees, aimed chiefly at lax col- 
lection methods and revenue leaks. 


REPEAL 


Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals advo- 
cates sports, music, art and other di- 
versions as a cure for liquor drinking. 

Retail liquor sales made after No- 
vember 1 will be restricted to bottles 
and other containers manufactured 
under newly promulgated rules on 
manufacture of such containers. 

Department of Justice figures re- 
veal that repeal has not reduced, but 
increased the number of moonshine 
stills in Kentucky. 

There are more than four times as 
many licensed liquor establishments 
in Washington (D. C.) now as in pre- 
prohibition days. 


Treasury reports expanded drive 
against bootleggers during June re- 


sulted in confiscation of 1,118 stills 
with a capacity of 167,300 gallons— 
property valued at more than $474,000. 
FORESTRY ARMY 
Practically all of 173 new Civilian 


Conservation Corps drought relief 
camp sites have been fixed. These 


camps will have an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 18,000 men. 

Department of Agriculture Forest 
Service says recreational value of 
162,000,000 acres of national forest 
lands in this country has been greatly 
increased by work of CCC. 

Robert Fechner, CCC director, an- 
nounces plans to spend more than half 
of $12,000,000 CCC drought relief fund 
on purchase of equipment for camps 
in drought relief areas. 

Officially adopting one of Mrs. Roose- 
velts plans, government is providing 
funds for 31 feminine CCC camps and 
schools at which unattached women 
may be re-educated for gainful work. 


AVIATION 

President’s new aviation Commis- 
sion announces it will hear all inter- 
ested parties who know anything about 
American aeronautics at open hearings 
in September. The Commission has 
scheduled work for next six months. 
Among first witnesses to be called will 
be Col. Lindbergh and Gen. William 
Mitchell. 

The Baker board appointed by Sec- 
retary of War Dern to study conditions 
in Army Air Corps finishes its hear- 
ings, but report of board is held up for 
last-minute alterations. 


PEOPLE 


Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, daugh- 
ter of late President Wilson, obtains 
divorce at Los Angeles from Senator 
William G. McAdoo. 

Tammany Hall elects James J. Dool- 
ing, 41-year-old lawyer, chieftain. 

Joseph Leon Lazeur Cohen Seigel 
Ben Morris Lazarowitz, dictator of the 
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Bona Fide Hobos Union of North 
America, Inc., renounces hoboing for 
marriage and settles down at Augusta, 
Ga., with his bride. 

Rev. John F. O’Hara is elected pres- 
ident of Notre Dame university, suc- 
ceeding late Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell. 

Rumor has it that Doris Duke, 21- 
year-old tobacco heiress and world’s 

wealthiest girl, and a 

jf->, 37-year-old son of a 

yi Philadelphia society 

matron are thisway- 
abouteachother. 

Miss Dolly Madi- 
son, a descendant of 
Dolly Madison, popu- 
lar mistress of White 
House in 1810, is vice 
chairman of Young 
Republican National 
Organization 
in Chicago. 

Upon his return to this country 
George E. Earle, recently resigned 
minister to Austria, predicts Hitler’s 
early downfall. 

Gov. William Langer, of North Da- 
kota, calls special session of state legis- 
lature to investigate his conviction by 
a federal judge of defrauding federal 
government, As State Supreme Court 
ousts him from office Langer declares 
martial law in state and calls out Na- 
tional Guard, claiming the legislature 
only has power to oust him. 

Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
are spending their vacation flying, 
yachting, motoring and golfing at the 
Morrow homestead on Penobscott Bay 
Island, Maine. 


GENERAL 

During past two years workers of 
American Red Cross distributed more 
than 105,000,000 garments and aided 
more than 26,000,000 persons in 5,000,- 
000 families. 

Stamp sales for collecting purposes 
increased almost 300 per cent last year. 

Throughout nine army corps areas 
of United States thousands of young 
men this summer are again under- 
going a brief period of intensive train- 
ing in national defense at Citizens 
Military Training Camps. 

Navy plans to re-enact British at- 
tack on Ft. McHenry, Baltimore, on 
August 12. 

Figures compiled by Dean F. W. 
Kroencke, of sociology department of 
Valparaiso university, show there are 
four times as many commitments to 
jail and other penal institutions among 
single persons as among married folks. 





Doris Duke 


- DEATHS 


Hawthorne, 88, author and 

only son of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

famed American writer of 19th cen- 

tury, at his home in San Francisco, 
eakntealiiitenseisineee’ 

DO PILES CAUSE OTHER DISEASES? 


A famous Rectal Specialist, Dr. T. G. Mc- 
Cleary, 3182 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., thoroughly describes in his new book 
the terrible effect of Piles upon the nerv- 
ous system. Every person who has rectal 
trouble of any kind should write Dr. Mc- 
Cleary for a free copy at once.—Adv. 


Julian 

















NATIONAL 


Democrats are so confident of re- 
taining a large majority in the House 
of Representatives even though they 
should Jose a few seats in the ap- 
proaching election they are directing 
their fight towards the Senate. At pres- 
ent that body is made up of 60 Demo- 
crats, 35 Republicans and one Farmer- 
Laborite but there are seats of 17 
Democrats, 17 Republicans and the 
Farmer-Laborite to be filled this fall. 
Re-election of Senator Shipstead by 
the Farmer-Labor faction is conceded, 
but a loss of only four seats by Repub- 
licans would give Democrats a two- 
thirds majority in this branch of Con- 
gress. 

Not much attention is given to the 
South where nomination on the Demo- 
crat ticket is practically the same as 
election. Only five of the sitting Re- 
publican senators are admitted by the 
Democrats as being secure in their 
seats and the fate of the Roosevelt Re- 
publicans, Cutting of New Mexico and 
La Follette, running as a Progressive, 
is believed to depend a great deal on 
administration endorsement. Demo- 
cratic Chairman Farley has steered 
clear of the subject on his campaign to 
win the West and stated the matter 
would be left to the President. In his 
speeches he has continually denounc- 
ed critics of the New Deal as “selfish” 
and has exhorted the voters to keep 
their government, both state and na- 
tional, Democratic. 

On the other hand President Roose- 
velt has plainly indicated he favored 
New Dealers in Congress regardless of 
politics. It was his recent radio speech 
which virtually made the New Deal 
chief of the few issues of the fall cam- 
paign. Thus, his return from his 
cruise in Pacific waters is awaited 
with interest to see how he will dis- 
pose of his progressive friends in the 
West who are opposed by Democrats. 
White House aids have announced that 
on his way home from the coast he 
would inspect various recovery proj- 
ects and make one major (Green Bay, 
Wis.) and two minor speeches. They 
insisted these would be non-political. 

Claims of any primary being a blow 
to the administration or an endorse- 
ment of the New Deal mean very little. 
The real test will lie in the general 
election. And there is no denying the 
importance of that in Maine which is 
held in September, two months ahead 
of the other states. For years there 
has been a general belief that “as 
Maine goes, so goes the nation” and a 
victory there naturally has its effect 
on the national state of mind in the 
two ensuing months before the elec- 
tions in the other states. The G. O. P. 
is leaving no stones unturned to re- 
elect Senator Frederick Hale (opposed 
by F. Harold DuBord) and Rep. Car- 
roll Beedy and to capture the other 
two House seats they lost in 1932. 

Neither is there doubt of the impor- 
tance of the Michigan election with one 
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Pretty poor pickings for the G. O. P. ele- 
phant this time. Will he be able to “live 
on his fat’? 


Senate and 17 House seats at stake. 
The state having been a Republican 
stronghold in the past, even the Demo- 
crats were surprised to find they had 
elected a state majority to the House 
in the Roosevelt landslide. They are 
now trying to defeat the Republican 
incumbent, Senator Arthur Vanden- 
burg, and to retain their present 10 
House members. Importance of the 
state was recognized by Chairman 
Fletcher who called the Republicans 
together at Jackson to celebrate their 
party anniversary; and by Chairman 
Farley who gathered the Democrats 
around him at Detroit while he dedi- 
cated a fine new federal building. 
Idaho’s “other” senator, James P. 
Pope, Democrat, has announced an ac- 
tive campaign in behalf of the New 
Deal while the state’s senior senator, 
William E. Borah, Republican, fights it 
and its so-called “bureaucracy.” In his 


opening speech over the radio Senator . 


Pope made no direct reference to Sen- 
ator Borah but he defended “bureaus” 
by declaring they were “as inevitable 
as the butcher, the baker, and the can- 
dlestick maker” and would remain so 
until the millennium when “nobody 
wants government help.” Pope denied 
a report that he would answer Borah’s 
attacks on the administration by mak- 
ing speech for speech. 

Senator Pope, also a member of the 
Senate munitions investigation com- 
mittee, charged munitions interests 
with trying to “lay a smoke screen” 
around the Senate inquiry. He said 
Du Pont munitions profits had jumped 
nearly 1,000 per cent during the World 
war—from $6,000,000 for the four 
previous years to an annual average 
of $59,000,000 during the four years of 
the war. This statement was in an- 
swer to one by Irenee Du Pont, vice 
president of the concern, in which he 
denied his outfit was tied up with any 
so-called international ring. The at- 
tack on munitions manufacturers, he 
declared, was inspired by the Third 
Internationale in order to weaken the 
defenses of capitalistic countries. 
Newspapers were backing it also, he 
added, in a bid for readers. Senator 
Pope went on to say further that every 
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citizen should understand the purpos 
of the investigation was not to redic. 
the defensive strength of the United 
States, but to end lobbying, war pro; 
ganda and excessive profits on a: 
manufactures, 

A transcript of the earlier testim 
of Ivy Lee, well known publicity direc 
tor, read before the committee on 1 
American activities, disclosed the fac; 
that he was engaged by a German {i: 
at $25,000 a year as an adviser on how 
to “improve German-American rela 
tions.” His son is employed in Ge: 
many as his contact man at $33,0() 
year. Before his present position 
adviser he had been receiving al 
$4,000 annually as the firm’s repres: 
ative in America. Lee denied he had 
spread any Nazi propaganda and said 
the shipments of literature sent hin 
by his son had been for analysis : 
advice on affairs in Germany. 

Hubert Schnuch, newly elected head 
of the Friends of New Germany, sai 
the organization already had about 4 
local branches throughout the United 
States. He denied they were affiliated 
with the Nazi party in Germany } 
admitted they were deeply sympathe! 
ic with the cause. The Friends h 
nothing to hide, he added, but persons 
of Jewish blood were denied membe: 
ship in the organization, George S. 
Viereck, another publicity man, testi 
fied to receiving a total of $2,000 fron 
Dr. Otto Kiep, former German consul! 
general in New York, for writing arti- 
cles favorable to Germany. At thi 
same time, he disclosed, he was also 
receiving $1,750 per month, office roon 
and a secretary as his share in a Ger 
man railways contract held by anoth- 
er publicity firm. There was nothing 
unusual in this, he declared, as other 
foreign countries were spending good 
ly sums of money for propaganda. Rep. 
McCormack said he would investigat: 
the latter charge. 

An executive order was issued for 
an investigation of foreign air anid 
ocean mail contracts to determine i! 
there should be modification or can 
cellation. Public hearings to be held 
on 60 days notice. 

Vigorous efforts are being made | 
rally and organize the younger ele- 
ment of both parties. The G. O. 
began its drive with a rally at Chicas: 

where Chairman 
Fletcher, Th 
dore Roosevelt, j! 
and others spok¢ 
The keynote of th« 
meeting was a Se¢- 
vere denunciatio! 
of the administra 
tion for its “gag 
rule” and “crack 
down methods 
were condemned 
“Young people o! 
today,” Col. Roos 
: velt declared, “ar: 
going to pay the piper for the follies 
of the present Democratic national ad 
ministration.” Increased activity is 
seen in the camps of young Democrals 
who are striving to offset the cam 
paign of the opposing forces. 


Col. Roosevelt 
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PERSONALITIES 


Dr. Henry Lester Smith, the new 
president of the National Education 
Association, and dean of the School of 
Education at Indiana university, is 
the author of books on schoolhouse 
planning, vocational guidance, educa- 
tion and other similar subjects. The 
58-year-old dean was born in Bloom- 
ington, the seat of the Indiana insti- 
tution. He has done educational work 
in the Canal Zone, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota and elsewhere in his native 
state. 

Former song-writer and husband of 
Fannie Brice, the commedienne, Billy 
Rose of diminutive stature is now one 
of the big men on Broadway. When 
repeal came along he converted a 
theater into a night club where the 
average man could be entertained 
without losing his bankroll. Seats in 
balcony and orchestra pit were taken 
out to make way for tables; the stage 
was used by his chorus of beauties 
and afterward by the patrons for 
dancing to the tunes of two orchestras. 
Billy’s knowledge of what the public 
wants came through the revues he 
produced and sent on tour through- 
out the country. While all Broadway 
said he was crazy, Billy Rose played 
his hunch and the mob of people who 
nightly stormed his emporium told 
him he was not only right but needed 
another such spot. And so another 
theater was torn apart by the wizard 
Mr. Rose. 

John W. Studebaker, former brick- 
layer, present superintendent of the 
Des Moines, Ia., schools, and the ap- 
pointee to the post of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, is an able speak- 
er, lecturer and author. His first in- 
fant screams were 
let out in McGreg- 
or, Ia, some 46 
years ago, and after 
a number of moons 
had passed entered 
Leander Clark Col- 
lege, Toledo, Ia., to 
btain an education. 
In order to eke out 
his tuition the Com- 
missioner-to-be laid 
bricks on_ school 
buildings in Des 
Moines. Later he 
was chosen to su- 
pervise the running of those same 
buildings and their human contents 
for a stretch of 14 years which he did 
in such a manner as to give him the 
vote a few years ago for being one 
of the three best school superintend- 
ents in the country. Before taking on 
the Des Moines job, Studebaker was 
principal of two Iowa high schools. 
During the war he was national di- 
rector of the Junior Red Cross in 
Washington. The man who has a list 
of 18 noteworthy accomplishments to 
his credit in the reorganization of the 
public school system of the lowa city, 
earned an M. A. from Columbia uni- 


Prof. Studebaker 


versity, and this past month had an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree con- 
ferred on him by Duke university. 

Himself a judge, Eugene O. Sykes, 
chairman of the new Federal Com- 
munications Commission, was the son 
of Judge Eugene O. Sykes, of Aber- 
deen, Miss. The junior judge is an 
Episcopalian, a member of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon fra- 
ternity, and a Mason 
as well as an Elk. 
Prior to his appoint- 
ment to the new 
commission he serv- 
ed on the Federal 
Radio Commission, 
being a Coolidge 
appointee, and for 
eight years previ- 
ously was a justice 
in the Mississippi 
Supreme Court. The 
58-year-old jurist 
was a student at St. 
John’s college, and 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis, and 
obtained his bachelor of laws degree 
from the University of Mississippi. He 
is married and the father of three 
children. 

Walter P. Stacy the chairman of the 
newly-created impartial National Steel 
Labor board was a prominent jurist 
in North Carolina. Born in Anson- 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


During the past year the number of 
farms owned outright by the federal 
land banks and subject to redemption 
by the borrower increased less than 
five per cent while in 1931 the num- 
bers increased approximately 50 per 
cent and another 50 per cent in 1932. 

June weddings this year reached the 
highest total since 1929 and many 
cities passed their records for that 
“boom” year. Apparently couples en- 
gaged for two or three years finally 
got tired of waiting. 

Texas supplies 
America’s sulphur. 

During the past year the federal gov- 
ernment took in something like $5,700, 
spent around $13,000 and thus went in 
debt $7,400 each minute every day. 

More than 7,500,000 rats were de- 
stroyed by the CWA between Decem- 
ber 15 and March 29 last in Georgia, 
Alabama and Texas. 

Chicago’s fires cost $9,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Trinkets, such as false teeth, old 
watches, rings, pins, etc., are produc- 
ing more gold bullion for the Treasury 
these days than newly mined gold. 

People of the United States pay life 
insurance premiums at the rate of 
$10,000,000 a day. 

Out of our population of approxi- 
mately 130,000,000, nearly 70,000,000 
carry life policies. 

A third of the world’s 2,200,000 miles 
of improved highways are within the 
United States. 

Incidentally there are only 9,152,- 
200 miles of highway on the earth. 


99 per cent of 


ville, N. C., nearly half a century ago 
he was educated in North Carolina 
schools and was graduated from the 
state university in 1908, receiving his 
doctor of laws degree at the same in- 
stitution 15 years later. For a time 
he was a delegate to the General As- 
sembly of his native state, after which 
followed his appointment to the Su- 
perior Court and later the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina. Justice Stacy 
has served on several arbitration 
boards set up to settle railway work- 
ers’ disputes. He is a Democrat, a 
Methodist and married. His home is 
in Wilmington, N, C. 

Adventure is all very well and good, 
but Nicholas Broussard, of Erath, La., 
is glad he’s home again. Last April 
the 76-year-old Louisianan started out 
in his buggy, Spirit of Louisiana, for 
the 1,600-mile drive to Washington 
to present President Roosevelt with 
a pair of chickens and a case of beer. 
By the time he arrived (73 days after 
the start) he was too tired to drive 
back and asked the Democratic party 
in whose name he blazed this buggy 
trail and under whose banners he had 
marched for 55 years to purchase his 
rig. The party turned a deaf ear, but 
a capital riding club took the outfit 
off his hands, enabling Broussard to 
ride home behind a steam engine in- 
stead of a five-year-old pony, named 
“Rock.” 

Mme. Ekaterina Dzugashvili, mother 
of the Soviet Russian dictator Josef 
Stalin, has been 
photographed on- 
ly once. That was 
by the widely 
known woman 
-amera_ expert, 
Margaret Bourke- 
White, from which 
the accompanying 
sketch was taken. 
The portrait was 
snapped in the 
home of the aged 
Mme. Dzugashvili 
in Tiflis, U.S. S.R. 

Veronica Flynn, 
daughter of the 
late William J. Flynn, doesn’t think 
being a detective is a career most 
women should follow. She ought to 
know because she inherited her fa- 
ther’s detective agency in 1928. She 
has a suite of offices in the center of 
the Times Square district in New 
York, and fails to see the romantic side 
of being a detective. Common sense 
is the greatest aid to a sleuth, she says. 
A blonde, and jovial, Miss Flynn is 
fond of going on family picnics. 

SRR: eS Se 


WOMEN BREAK THEIR NECKS 


Stalin’s Mother 


sometimes, fighting for bargains in stores 
You don’t have to do that—in fact you 
need not step outside your own home to 
enjoy the greatest bargain ever offered. 
We offer McCall’s Magazine, Delineator, 
Pictorial Review, and the Pathfinder, all 
four to one address for $2.00—exactly 
one half the regular price. Send $2 with 
your name and address to the PATH- 
FINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and ask 
for club No. 828, or clip and mail this ad- 
vertisement.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


One of the worst things about the 
present time is that it is making a lot 
of people think who are not used to it 
and don’t like it. 


q 


Senator Byrd of Virginia has coined 
a new meaning for the AAA—namely 
“Autocratic Agricultural Abomina- 
tion.” 
¢ 


The only offer the Pathfinder editor 
has had in regard to furnishing trans- 
portation to the Chicago fair is a sug- 
gestion signed “A Chicagoan” that the 
editor might go by bicycle, or even 
walk. If we wanted to ride a bicycle 
or indulge in the noble old art of walk- 
ing, we could be run over by autos 
right here in Washington, without 
having to go to Chicago, 





We trust that the new “button code” 
will forbid sewing the buttons on bar- 
gain garments with a chain-stitch ma- 
chine so that all your buttons may 
come off at once if you chance to pull 
the thread, as is now the case. 
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INTEREST-PAYING BONDS 
W. HILLEBRECHT, of Orange, 
« Calif., says the West feels that it 
is time to put a stop to the government 
system of issuing bonds and having to 
pay interest on them when it would 
be easier to issue the same amount of 
actual money, on which no interest 
would have to be paid. He asks how 
the East feels about this issue. 

The Pathfinder doesn’t pretend to 
speak for the East or the West, and as 
a matter of fact this issue is not di- 
vided up on sectional lines. Mr. Hille- 
brecht sends a clipping from the Pa- 
cific Rural Press stating: “A banker 
tells us that the banks own half of the 
government bonds, and they sit on 
them like so many eggs and hatch out 
interest for themselves, at the expense 
of the government—which of course 
is you, the taxpayer. Incidentally, this 
deprives you of the use of the bank’s 
money to run your business.” 

It is true of course that government 
bonds are a favorite with the banks, as 
the interest is sure, though small. The 
system grew up because government 
bonds were required as a basis for the 
banks’ issuing currency. The suppo- 
sition was that the banks would loan 
out this money at good interest, and 
thus make a profit for themselves, 
while at the same time enabling busi- 
ness concerns and others to secure 
funds to carry on their operations. 
This whole system has now practically 
broken down, as it is almost impossi- 
ble for business to make enough prof- 
it to pay interest and principal on such 
loans. 

The government, it is true, might is- 
sue currency direct and use it for pay- 
ing its expenses, etc., instead of bor- 
rowing money from others and having 
to pay interest on it. Many people be- 


lieve this would not only save the gov- 
ernment money for the interest but 
would also force more money into cir- 
culation, instead of letting it pile up 
in the banks unused. However, this 
is a political question, and it is so far- 
reaching in its consequences that there 
is not much chance, apparently, of its 
being put in effect. The New Deal ad- 
ministration may be holding it back 
as a trump card, to play later. The 
Pathfinder has no means of knowing. 
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HAROUN AL RASCHID ICKES 

AROUN AL RASCHID, caliph of 

Bagdad, used to put down the 
scepter of office and go around the city 
and mix with the inhabitants, to see 
and hear what was going on in the 
place he ruled over. Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes must have been read- 
ing the Arabian Nights for he has 
taken a page out of that incomparable 
book and put on a modern version of 
the wise ruler, Haroun. Having heard 
many rumors to the effect that some 
of his clerks were watching the clock 
more than their work and that abuses 
of various kinds had grown up, he 
went around, unannounced, to see for 
himself if there was anything in it— 
as he was anxious to head off a scan- 
dal. 

He dug up a few incidents which 
might well be added to the next edi- 
tion of the Arabian Nights. He called 
together all his employees—a city of 
about 5,000 souls all told, and he talk- 
ed to them like the proverbial “Dutch 
uncle”—something entirely new to 
Washington officialdom. Mr. Ickes is 
himself a “Pennsylvania Dutchman,” 
and perhaps that’s how he got that 
way. The Pennsylvania Germans have 
no use for loafers. 

Being very careful not to charge 
that all those 5,000 were shirks, and 
thus do an injustice to the great ma- 
jority who are faithful workers, he 
lit right into those he had caught nap- 
ping or playing hookey. He had found 
that in their rush to get out of the 
building before the quitting bell sound- 
ed, some employees had knocked one 
woman down and trampled on her so 
that it was several days before she 
recovered, Also that some of the em- 
ployees knock off half an hour or so 
before closing time, so as to primp and 
get ready to go out into the great 
world and be “alluring.” Also that 
some of those who had to start work 
at 8 a. m. would go into the cafeteria 
and eat their breakfast on government 
time. Also that in some rooms the 
officials who were supposed to be in 
charge could not be found, while in 
other cases they were discovered to be 
“doing their part” by chatting, play- 
ing dominoes, shining their shoes or 
reading newspapers and magazines 
(luckily not the Pathfinder). 

Haroun Ickes is reported to have 
strolled into one room and discovered 
a man with his feet on his desk read- 
ing a newspaper. When Haroun rep- 
rimanded the man of leisure, the man 
of leisure wisecracked like a tough 
character in a crime film: “Who the 
devil do you think you are?” Picture 
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the red face of this time-killer whey 
he was told that he was talking to }j. 
boss! 

Secretary Ickes said it had greaj}, 
pleased him to look into some ro 
and find that the place was as bus, 
as a beehive. It is not fair for so), 
to work conscientiously when other; 
are trying to find ways to work as }it. 
tle as possible, he said, and he hinted 
that if any employee didn’t like th, 
hours or pay, there are 66,000 peop|, 
waiting to take their places. 

The common report is that Presiden 
Roosevelt counts on Secretary Ickes 
almost more than on any other man j; 
his official family—and this quiet 
sleuthing during the hottest weathe: 
when the President was away, seei)s 
to show that he will get results o, 
know the reason why. 
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IF WE HAD A HITLER 
OBODY has ever questioned that 
a one-man government is much 
more efficient than a democratic one, 
in which the rule is spread among 
large number, Think how much easi- 
er it would be right now if we had s 
Hitler in control at Washington. In 
stead of letting those old Republicans 
get together at Jackson, Mich., and 
have a love-feast and start making 
trouble again, an airplane could hay 
dropped a bomb over the meeting 
and the chief offenders could all hav 
been destroyed in a single puff. 

In a nation like ours even the mi- 
norities are supposed to have some 
rights—but minorities can be awfully 
troublesome. How simple it would lx 
to send government agents around 
everywhere and put the question to 
everybody: “Are you on our side, or 
not?” If they were on the other side, 
they could be wiped out by some new- 
ly discovered death-ray, or transport 
ed to Death Valley and gassed. 

General Johnson, instead of allow- 
ing the “dead cats” to clog up his 
NRA works, might have converted 
them into fertilizer, to be distributed 
free to the tobacco or cotton planters 
and others. Thus at least they could 
have been turned to some account! 
“Rugged individuals,” “Old Dealers,” 
“chiselers,” “10 per centers,” and oth- 
er obstructors could be gathered to- 
gether and done away with, by some 
cheap and painless method. Hated 
bankers and financiers could be turned 
out on arid land somewhere and given 
the privilege of making their own liv- 
ing if they wanted to live, and their 
banks, etc., could be turned over t 
government men. 

The Hitler method has many things 
to commend it. If it was applied in 
this country along the lines here sus- 
gested, it could get rid of that half of 
the people- who are always making 
trouble, and thus make the way clear 
for real reforms. 

Bismarck, the “Iron man” who go! 
Germany ready for the World war. 
once said: “Not by speeches and reso- 
lutions of majorities are great ques- 
tions decided, but by blood and iron. 
Hitler seems to be following Bis- 
marck’s footsteps. 
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MARKETIN 


Wall Street is still sulking—if you 
think that has any bearing on the 
situation. The hordes of people who 
have fattened on stock speculation for 
vears are mad to find that Uncle Sam, 
with his very severe new laws, in- 
iends to put them out of business, or at 
least see that the sucker gets a break. 
Even Uncle Sam, with all his ability, 
can’t save suckers from being taken in. 
A person who is born a sucker will 
always be a sucker, in spite of every- 
thing that is done to help him. So 
there will continue to be plenty of 
suckers in the world still—people who 
imagine they can beat professional 
gamblers at their own game and en- 
joy an easy and luxurious living with- 
out working. These suckers are just 
as bad as the sharpers; in fact they 
are perhaps just one remove worse 
than the sharpers, since they lack that 
grain of common sense which keeps 
the sharper from going too far. 

People would not gamble in the 
stock market unless they expected to 
beat somebody else out of some hard- 
earned money. No money is earned 
in Wall Street, no useful products are 
made there. It is strange that people 
would have to be protected from their 
own folly, but the new security and 
stock gambling laws are an effort to 
do this. Even men who are naturally 
intelligent and honest are corrupted 
by the atmosphere of Wall Street. We 
have started sending some of these big 
shots to prison, so they may serve 
as an example to others. They do 
not stop by gambling with their own 
money but are led into gambling with 
other people’s money. Investigations 
made by the Senate at Washington 
have revealed the unblushing skull- 
duggery which led up to the crash of 
1929. Commissions and interest taken 
in by 29 organized stock exchanges in 
the five years ending with 1933 total- 
ed nearly two billion dollars. 

If the suckers were content to buy 
stocks outright, and pay for them with 
their own money, there would be noth- 
ing wrong with it. They might make 
something, or they might lose every- 
thing, but that would be the limit. But 
under the hellish method of buying 
“on margin” the suckers are drawn 
in more and more, and there is scarce- 
ly one in a hundred that can escape 
being ruined. The 1929 crash is large- 
ly laid to this buying on margin. The 
new regulations make this game so 
difficult that the pikers will be kept 
out of it. Gamblers will still gamble, 
and they will gamble with other peo- 
ple’s money if they can get it. If 
they don’t gamble on stocks they will 
gamble on something else—anything 
and everything, from flea races up. 

_ The gamblers camped for some years 
in Florida. They made a great clean- 
up there and only left when they had 
spread ruin. When they went they 
largely moved to Wall Street and its 
purlieus, and we know they made an- 


other clean-up there. They are now 
looking for new worlds to conquer— 
like Alexander the Great, so be on the 
watch for them! Don’t depend on the 
laws to protect you against your own 
folly. Let others be the suckers for 
all “easy-money” games. The suckers 
have learned nothing. They are just 
as anxious to bite as ever—but you 
don’t have to be one. With the bil- 
lions of money that are being poured 
out at this time, there are going to be 
great armies of schemers, grafters, 
hot-air artists and outright highway- 
men who will try to get some of the 
good stuff. We must expect this, and 
such slickers are going to be ready 
victims. The gambling fraternity are 
simply rearranging their plans and 
changing their tactics a little. The 
sucker bait is being varnished up to 
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—Washington News 
The Wall Street outfit don’t like the idea of 


having Uncle Sam umpire the game. 


look like something new and juicy— 
but it still has the hook. 

Some business is good and some is 
poor. The “averages” are fairly satis- 
factory—provided you don’t happen to 
be among those who are far below the 
“average” line and have to contribute 
in order to keep more fortunate ones 
above that line—that’s the trouble with 
“averages.” For example, the “aver- 
age” production in industry is holding 
well up to the mark, but if we pick 
the figures to pieces we find that while 
the volume of employment in the food 
industries is only two per cent below 
“parity,” in the “durable goods” in- 
dustries the unemployment is 47 per 
cent below normal. Suppose now 
you are in the building trade. It is 
still worse there, for construction con- 
tracts are 74 per cent below normal. 
Three out of every four men are job- 
less. So you see that “average” pros- 
perity doesn’t bring much satisfaction 
or reassurance to those great groups 
which are almost hopelessly below 
the level. 

The New York Times, reviewing the 
situation to date, refers to the numer- 
ous measures taken by the govern- 
ment for bringing about recovery, and 
says that “many have had precisely 
the opposite effect.” The Times points 
to the restrictions of the NRA—for 


il 


instance the one which forbids the 
installing of new machinery, on the 
theory that too much of everything is 
being produced. The Times cites a 
report of the Brookings Institute and 
says that it is a mistaken notion that 
there is an overabundance. It adds: 
“One effect of the high wage rates, in 
industries where they have not been 
passed along as higher prices to the 
consumers, has been to prevent or 
slow up the re-employment that might 
otherwise have occurred.” 

The New York Times is extremely 
conservative and is Democratic. Turn- 
ing now to the other extreme, Clar- 
ence Darrow, who bas now been let 
out as the official champion of the “lit- 
tle fellows,” credited President Roose- 
velt and all his helpers with “good in- 
tentions” but declared that it was a 
a boyish fallacy to say we have too 
much, He said: “The whole NRA pro- 
gram was based on two _ things—to 
make prices high and cause scarcity. 
How would they do it? Kill little pigs 
and throw them out on the prairies to 
decay while millions are hungry. A 
study of political economy reveals that 
scarcity is undesirable—that paying 
farmers not to work, to cut crops, is 
nonsense. We have solved the prob- 
lem of production. We can make ev- 
eryone rich if some are not too greedy. 
We must learn to get a fairer distribu- 
tion of wealth. We don’t want less— 
we want more. The problem is not 
overproduction—it is underconsump- 
tion.” 

Trade seems therefore to be hesitat- 
ing, before deciding what way to go. 
The Associated Press says that busi- 
ness is expecting to enjoy a liberal up- 
turn in the next few months, after the 
summer slump is over. Dun & Brad- 
street report conditions satisfactory 
and with promise of improvement. 
Money is so plentiful that federal 
bonds have gone to new highs and in- 
terest rates are being reduced in the 
hope of getting more money into cir- 
culation. Strikes and labor difficulties 
are acting as a brake on business. Just 
in San Francisco the loss from wages 
and trade is declared to be as much as 
that from the great earthquake and 
fire. Added costs are leading the rail- 
roads to threaten boosts in freight 
rates to pay the shot—which shows 
that the fools are not all dead yet and 
that some of the biggest of them occupy 
places of power in the transportation 
industry. Landlords also are starting 
to boost rents—at a time when work- 
ers have really less than before. The 
cost of living is on the increase. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics reports that all farm products ex- 
cept beef cattle and hogs have increas- 
ed in price in the last year—wheat be- 
ing 20 cents a bushel above a year ago. 
Wheat is still the most serious prob- 
lem. Wheat exports are at the lowest 
point in many years. For the last re- 
ported week the figure was 2,120,000 
bushels, as compared with 2,870,000 
for the same week in 1933. The crops 
this year will be down to about the 
level of 1909—so it looks as if nature 
is coming to strengthen the crop-cur- 
tailment plan, instead of hurting it. 











CAPITAL CHAT 


Your national capital is somewhat 
darker these nights than formerly de- 
spite the fact that the last of the city’s 
gas lights have been replaced with 
modern electric lights. The unusual 
darkness is due to the fact that the ap- 
propriation for District lighting was 
reduced. As a result more than 800 
lamps “stayed dark” on July 11 while 
others were dimmed for the 1935 fis- 
cal year. 

The local postmaster is proud of the 
place he calls his office. And he has 
a right to be. He is William M. 
Mooney who is in charge of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station in the new Post 
Office Department Building at 12th 
and Pennsylvania avenue. Recently 
opened this post office is hailed as the 
finest in the United States and in the 
world. It is also the most handsome 
and up-to-date in the country. Its 
marble floors, stainless steel grillwork 
and window trimmings give it the ap- 
pearance of a prosperous bank. There 
are even shower baths for the clerks 
and carriers. 

In the floor of the lobby of this 
handsome building there is a big 
bronze compass with the needle delib- 
erately pointing to the south instead of 
the north which of course confuses 
employees as well as visitors. The ar- 
chitects of the structure finally had to 
explain that the compass was placed 
that way on purpose. They pointed 
out that it does not have any scientific 
relation with the geographical posi- 
tion of either the building or the city 
of Washington, but relates only to the 
map of the world to which it is ad- 
jacent. 

Col. Harrison H. Dodge, superin- 
tendent and custodian of Mt. Vernon, 
home of George Washington, has been 
just that for 49 years 
and recently began 
his 50th year. The 
young ladies who vis- 
it this most hallowed 
shrine in America re- 
member Col. Dodge 
for his explanation of 
the famous Nelly Cus- 
tis “Wishing Rose,” 
which tradition says 
that whoever makes 
a wish while stand- 
ing before it will 
have that wish grant- 
ed—and many young 
women write to Col. Dodge and tell 
him their wishes have been fulfilled. 

Vandals have again mutilated the fa- 
mous bronze group at Grant Monu- 
ment. The uplifted saber of the lead- 
er of the cavalry group was broken off 
several years ago and replaced only 
at considerable expense. Now it has 








been broken off again leaving the he- 
roic rider with only a stub of a saber. 
Of course it will be replaced again, 
and in the meantime it is hoped the 
police will get on the job and catch 
the vandals. 

Along the roadways in the new Mall 





parkway types of lights are being in- 
stalled as an experiment. The stand- 
ards on which the lights are to be 
hung will be 24 feet high, so the lights 
will really be up in the air. The Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
sion are greatly interested in the ex- 
periment because the new lights are 
supposed to diffuse the beams down- 
ward so as not to interfere with the 
illuminated Washington Monument 
and the dome of the Capitol. 

Plans to complete the enlargement 
and landscaping of the Capitol grounds 
by 1935 have been announced by Da- 
vid Lynn, architect of the Capitol. He 
hopes to complete these park areas 
with the funds made available by Con- 
gress in the last deficiency act before 





David Lynn,, architect of the Capitol, who 
has much of the responsibility of beautify- 
ing the Capitol grounds. 


adjournment. Some 50 parcels of 
property yet have to be acquired 
through condemnation. These prop- 
erties are within the boundaries of 
Pennsylvania avenue and Constitution 
avenue, Third street northwest and 
Arthur place. Louisiana avenue is to 
be cut through and extended across 
Indiana avenue to tie in with Consti- 
tution avenue. 

Many important New Deal officials 
in Washington have been pestered so 
much by phone callers after working 
hours they have had to resort to the 
old scheme of silent telephone num- 
bers. Few of them now have their 
home telephone numbers listed in the 
local directory. They all have phone 
numbers of course but the numbers are 
only given to the necessary officials 
and close friends. Among those known 
to have silent numbers are Secretary 
Perkins, Secretary Morgenthau, Attor- 
ney General Cummings, Secretary 
Ickes, Relief Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins, Frank C. Walker, executive 
council, and numerous others. 

Nepotism on Capitol Hill is growing 
more and more unpopular. The vari- 
ous fights on this nefarious practice 
have cut down the number to almost 
nothing. There was a time when 
hardly a member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives did not have 
some member of his family either 
working in his office at the Capitol and 
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drawing secretarial pay or si: 
listed as an employee and drawing 
whether in Washington or not. 
growing unpopularity of the pra 
and the nearness of election time 
resulted in House members cutting 
atives off the pay roll. Today only 47 
including Speaker Rainey’s wife 
has been his secretary for years 
years, are left, Like Mrs. Garner, \| 
Rainey has been her husband’s secr 
tary since he first entered the natio 
legislature over 30 years ago. The ps 
rolls show that she draws $346 4 
month, 

Ten members of the House hay 
dropped relatives from their pay rolls 
since January. The last available fig 
ures show the following listed unde: 
clerk hire in members’ offices with 
monthly salaries: 


Rep. State Clerk Salary 
Abernethy, N. C., Mary N. Abernethy. . 
Boland, Pa., Lenore Boland........ 
Brennan, Ill., Mary E. Brennan.... 
Brumm, Pa., Susan I. Brumm........ 
megmy, DAISS., 6. Mi. BUMDY . wes cc ccce 
Carmichael, Ala., A. H. Carmichael. . 
Colden, Cal., Bel COMOGR.. ....ceccc. 
Connery, Mass., L. J. Connery..... 
Crosby, Pa., Virginia Crosby....... 
Crosser, Ohio, Barbara Crosser.... 
Crowther, N. Y., Peggy Crowther... 
Dickinson, Mo., P. Dickinson.... 
Dee, Omae, B. B. BUR. ic ccccccs 
Fernandez, La., J. D, Fernandez... . 

Viola Fernandez ; 
Fitzgibbons, N. Y., D. P. Fitzgibbons. 
Poss, Mass., Rute MH. FOOS.......... 
Fulmer, S. C., Willa Fulmer........ 
Groom, Fie., W. BH. Greem.......6.2.. 
Gregory, Ky., Marie Gregory...... 
Griffin, N. Y., Kath. L. Griffin....... 
Hamilton, Ky., Lily Hamilton...... 
S. B. Hill, Wash., Barbara Hill..... 
Hughes, Wis., J. W. Hughes........ 
ee, Bn Winn, Ee I Sc cc ince 
Johnson, W. Va., Mary Johnson........ 
Mg Dis Mt TRUE se bop oie sac ces 
McMillan, S. C., Frances McMillan..... 
Marshall, Ohio, Max Marshall......... 
MD, CS « ale 64 bh s «bln 0ee o 
Montet, La., B. J. Montet.......... 
Murdock, Utah, R. R. Murdock......... 
. © SS) & ere eee 
O’Connell, R. L., J. M. O’Connell....... 
I ES es ache ee hd ce we ceve 
Peavey, Wis., Ella Peavy............ 
Paerce, wre.,, ©. BM. PIO@TGOs. ..- 2.06. 
Plumley, Vt., F. D. P. Plumley..... 
Robinson, Utah, R. Robinson.......... 
Shallenberger, Nebr., G. Shallenberger. . 
ro og, OL SAR. eee 
po... Sh, VS. eee 
., 8 Se a. ear, 
sf. SS Se . , S eee 
Willford, Ia., B. C. Willford.......... 
Williams, Mo., L. M. Williams......... 
PS Wg Be BS WOME es ee ei it nee se 


More and more senators are entrust- 
ing their secretarial duties to women. 
Not so long ago the job of secretar) 
to a United States Senator was consid- 
ered too much for members of the then 
“weaker sex.” Thus young men near- 
ly always filled those well-paying po- 
sitions and frequently became their 
boss’s “second self.” Now, however. 
we find that 27 of the secretaries to 
our 96 senators are women. Indeed, 
some of them have two. And as is 
the modern custom, the type of secre- 
tary has changed from the more elde! 
ly superefficient to the younger and 
attractive, yet equally efficient typ: 
But some of them are not so youn’ 
any more. However, they are just 
efficient. Usually when a senator gets 
a good secretary he keeps her for 
many years. Miss Mary Rubin, secr‘ 
tary to Senator Borah, of Idaho, wh 
is now dean of the Senate by reason 
of his length of service, has been his 
secretary for the past 27 years and 
has done a good job of it. 
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Mushroom Good Food 
but Choose Carefully 
to Avoid Poison Kind 


Some poisonous and others offering 
substance to sustain life, the mush- 
room bears characteristics peculiar to 
all members of the fungus family. Bac- 
teria, molds and mushrooms, all fungi, 
show a marked lack of consistency in 
their attitude toward other life. Among 
the microscopic bacteria man has at 
the same time some of his bitterest 
enemies and some of his most faith- 
ful allies. Some of them cause dis- 
eases against which medical science is 
forced to wage a continuous battle 
while others form the basis for many 
of the precious gifts of the world. 
Even in our everyday life there are 
evidences of their service. Bread, 
cheese, sauerkraut and buttermilk are 
all made by the action of a fungus 
growth. 

Fundamentally all fungi are destroy- 
ers. They tear down what the con- 
structive plants and animals have 
built up. Not being able to transform 
minerals and other chemicals of the 
soil into food for themselves they will 
always be found growing in partially 
decayed plant or animal matter. Such 
matter is frequently filled with the 
spores of fungi even while it is still 
alive and the minute life ceases to 
exist in it the fungi begin their work. 
Mushrooms are no exception and grow 
only where there is some organic mat- 
ter on which they can live. 

There are about a thousand differ- 
ent species of mushrooms—some of 
them well known and 
others extremely rare. 
Out of this number 
there are approximately 
700 edible varieties. The 
remainder either are 
not qualified for food 
because of their flavors 
or they are poisonous. 
There is even one 
species which has been 
found to be carnivorous. 
Mushrooms are consid- 
ered as quite a delicacy 
by many worms but 
when a worm approach- 
es this particular species 
his minutes are num- 
bered. The mushroom 
encircles him with in- 
numerable’ thread-like 
lentacles and holds him 
fast. The body is not 
released until all such materials as 
can be used by the fungus as food 
have been extracted. 

As a food the mushroom has re- 
ceived its due consideration for thou- 
sands of years. It was an important 
item on the menu of the ancient Egyp- 
lians and served as a life-saver for 
the Children of Israel. In nearly all 
countries of the world today it is hunt- 
ed in its wild state and grown under 
cultivation in large quantities. There 
are several species which are very 
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Some of the edible species of mushrooms and also the deadly Amanita 
Muscaria or “death cup.” 


common in this country. Most of them 
are edible but a few are deadly poison- 
ous. Most common among the edible 
species are the varieties of the com- 
mon meadow mushroom. It is a delec- 
table food and is easily recognized 
after it has been seen a few times. It 
is best, however, to pass up the smaller 
ones because they somewhat resemble 
some of the poisonous species. After 
they attain a size at which their shape 
is well defined their identity can be 
confirmed by the pink gills on the 
under side. As the plant grows older 
these gills become darker in color. 

Once you become expert enough to 
recognize a member of the Boletus 
family when you see it you will be 
perfectly safe in eating it because all 
members of this family are edible. 
Best among them are the ones with 
the yellow and brown top. Instead of 
having the downhanging gills, as does 
the meadow mushroom, the under 
formation is of a spongy nature and 
not hard to recognize. 

Another species which is good eat- 
ing is the Coprinus Comatus. It is 
usually found in rubbish heaps and 
the like. The dead-white top is sur- 
rounded by a delicate fringe which 
gives the growth both distinction and 
beauty. 

We now come to the two species in 
the selection of which you need have 
no fear since they are all edible and 
almost impossible to mistake. They 
are the oyster mushroom, which gets 
its name because of its marked re- 
semblance to the oyster, and the com- 
mon puffball. There is hardly any- 
body even though not in the least bit 
interested in mushrooms who cannot 


RUSSULA 
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remember having seen these species 
when they are described. The oyster 
mushroom grows on rotted logs and 
decayed wood, It is large and fur- 
nishes a very appetizing meal when 
fried after being dipped in egg. Even 
though the oyster mushroom is large 
and easily recognized it is forced to 
take a back seat for the puffball. There 
is hardly a section of the country 
where it is not found. 

The Russula, another edible variety, 
is very popular in Europe but is not 
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13 
found in the wild state in this country. 
Its spores are carried by insects. 

Particular attention should be given 
to the deadly Amanita Muscaria or 
“death cup” as it is commonly called. 
Containing an alkaloid poison it is 
more deadly than the rattlesnake and 
the poison is much more difficult to 
treat. Its most distinctive character- 
istic is the cup-like covering encir- 
cling the bottom portion of the stem. 
It is this feature which inspired the 
name, “death cup.” As a precaution 
the picker should examine the stems 
of all mushrooms carefully for this 
cup or a similar formation. The Mus- 
caria also has white gills on the under 
side of the cap. While there are some 
edible species which have white gills, 
in order to be on the safe side, it is 
a good idea to avoid all such fungi. 
All varieties of the Amanita are not 
poisonous. The Amanita Caesaria, so 
called because it is said that Julius 
Caesar was very fond of it, found great 
favor among the Romans and is still 
considered as being very choice. 

There is no set rule which the novice 
can follow in making his selections so 
that he is free from danger. With the 
exception of the oyster mushroom and 
the puffball all of the edible species 
could be mistaken for some poisonous 
ones if the picker is not thoroughly 
familiar with both kinds. Even the 
experts run across one now and then 
which baffles them. They convince 
themselves as to the edibility of such 
specimens by a series of tests in which 
they taste small pieces and then note 
the results. Such a method of testing 
is not recommended for the novice. 

In one of the species of the mush- 
room nature has added 
a feature which not 
only makes that species 
odd but also distinctive. 
For those people who 
enjoy a dish of mush- 
rooms cooked with gar- 
lic she has obligingly 
combined the predomi- 
nating characteristic of 
that vegetable in the 
fungus and _ produced 
the garlic mushroom. 

Man is not the only 
living creature which 
has recognized the value 
of the mushroom as a 
food and undertaken its 
cultivation. Small spe- 
cies of the fungus have 
been adopted by several 
kinds of ants and term- 
ites. Underground gar- 
dens, probably as well planned as the 
mushroom cellars of man, have been 
made by the ants and in them fungi 
are grown extensively for food. 

There is little danger of the various 
kinds of fungus growths ever dying 
out for the want of seeds or spores. 
Scientists have estimated that the 
oyster mushroom liberates as many as 
11,000,000,000 spores from a single 
formation while the puffball goes into 
another set of ciphers and gives off 
7,000,000,000,000 spores. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


DEATH RAY AGAIN 


Another death ray has been invent- 
ed. This time, however, the announce- 
ment has a more authoritative ring, 
coming as it does from Dr. Nikola 
Tesla, noted scientist and inventor 
with a list of some 700 inventions to 
his credit. According to the brief ex- 
planation issued by the 78-year-old 
inventor his new ray consists of high- 
ly charged particles driven by an 
enormously repellent electrical force 
of 50,000,000 volts. It directs its de- 
structive powers against life only, 
killing he claims, without leaving any 
mark whatever. 

It is the inventor’s belief that the 
beam will serve to definitely put an 
end to war by making it impossible. 
The size of the apparatus necessary 
for generating the ray, he says, would 
make it impossible to use it offensive- 
ly. But large equipment on national 
boundaries would make forced entry 
into any country impossible. Shoot- 
ing the ray for hundreds of miles 
would wipe out approaching armies 
in an instant, bring down fleets of 
airplanes, and remove all life from 
approaching warships. 

SCIENTISTS TRAIL MOSQUITO 

Scientists are now keeping tabs on 
the doings and the goings and comings 
of the mosquito. In order to gather 
data which they feel will be helpful 
in the never-ending fight against ma- 
laria entomologists at the Department 
of Agriculture stations have branded 
different groups of mosquitoes by 
spraying them with bright colored 
dyes. They are most interested in how 
far they go from their home, how long 
they live and where they like best to 
lay their eggs. At the last announce- 
ment one of the branded specimens 
had been going strong for over 100 
days. 

KNOWLEDGE OF INFANTILE 

With infantile paralysis raging in 
California in one of the worst epi- 
demics the country has ever known 
there is probably considerable doubt 
that science has made any headway in 
controlling the disease or even under- 
standing it. The truth of the matter 
is that in spite of the many theories 
and supposed cures and remedies there 
is still too little known of the disease 
to be of much help in checking or con- 
trolling it. Serums made from the 
blood of immunized monkeys and 
humans are thought to be an aid in 
fighting against it if the injections are 
made in the early stages of the in- 
fection. Doctors work on the basis 
that they are sure such injections do 
no harm and they may be beneficial. 
They have, however, definitely deter- 
mined that the disease is contracted 
through the mouth and the nose and 
spread in the same manner. The 











virus infects the throat, from where it 
is carried to the brain and the nerve 


It is damage at the latter 
points which causes the paralysis 
rather than injury to any of the 
muscles of the body. 


centers. 


POLLINATION BY BEES 


Among nature’s many unique ways 
of doing different things is her method 
of effecting the pollination of different 
plants. Some plants, it is true, carry 
out this process without any outside 
aid whatever, others use the winds as 
their agent, while still others are com- 





Bumblebee getting his food and also per- 
forming the service of cross-pollination for 
the plant. 


pletely powerless to help themselves 
even with the aid of the wind. Prob- 
ably the most common of this type is 
white clover. One of nature’s clever- 
est plans is carried out before our eyes 
without our being aware of it. Having 
omitted from the structure of this 
plant any means by which it can cross 
pollinate its own blooms nature pro- 
vides a faithful agent. Most of such 
work is carried on by the bee. The 
blooms, having a substance which the 
bee desires for food, attract the bee to 
them. In the course of getting his food 
he performs the required service for 
the plant. Coming in contact with the 
stamens of one bloom small grains of 
pollen adhere to his body and are then 
carried to other blooms, In tests to 
determine what amount of this work 
was done by insects two equal sized 
patches of white clover were chosen. 
One was surrounded with screen to 
prevent the entrance of any insects 
and the other was left entirely open. 
At the end of the season the enclosed 
patch yielded five shriveled seeds as 
compared to the 50,000 healthy ones 
yielded by the open patch. 


RARE ELEMENTS ON STARS 


Astronomers apparently have taken 
Einstein’s tip that “only through 
mathematics lies the complete under- 
standing of the universe.” Armed with 
a spectroscope and mathematical 
formulae astronomers at Harvard and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have found that on many of the stars 
elements comparatively rare on earth 
exist in abundance. The gaseous ele- 
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ments fluorine, argon and neon, 4]| 
rare in nature on our globe, have be 
found to exist in large proportions 
several of the nebulae studied. Mat 
matical determination of the spect; 
was necessary because lines vie 
in the spectroscope could not bé 
produced in the laboratory due to | 
intense heat necessary to equal thy, 
on the stars. 

Not satisfied with the mere dis: 
ery of the elements at a distance o 
about 10,000 light years the astro 
mers went further and determined tly 
state of their ionization. This was « 
complished in the same way, the on!) 
concrete material being used was thy, 
spectroscope. 


CURE FOR RHEUMATISM 


In a recent address in Moscow |): 
T. A. Otto Meyer of New York, said he 
had discovered the cause of rheumna 
tism. He also said the disease could 
be cured if treatment were begun iy 
the early stages. According to his 
theory rheumatism begins in the legs 
Germs settling there cause an inflam- 
mation, he says, from which poisons 
are carried by the blood stream to the 
joints of the body. He gives the rea- 
son for the rheumatic pains as the de- 
struction of the smooth bone surfac 
in the joints. The treatment which he 
has found to be a successful cure is th 
same as that for phlebitis. He adds, 
however, that the cure cannot } 
effected once the injury to the bone 
surface in the jeints has been caused 








SCIENCE NIBBLES | 





A new portable X-ray device with 
power to penetrate four inches of 
steel will be used to detect flaws in 
steel castings. 

It has been found that in addition 
to the oft accused rat the virus causing 
typhus fever is carried by mice and 
woodchucks. 

Sulphur was recently discovered to 
exist on the sun, bringing the number 
of known solar elements to 60, 32 short 
of the number known on earth. 

A method has been discovered by 
which artificial silk can be made from 
the pulp of pine trees. In addition 
to lumber and resin pine wood alread) 
furnishes the material for picture 
films, newspaper, explosives and lac- 
quers, 

Rubber and metal have been suc- 
cessfully mixed together. The resull- 
ing composition is said to have some 
of the valuable characteristics of both 

Non-metallic resins, such as bakelit 
of pipe-stem fame, are now being 0f- 
fered as competitors for iron and steel 
and the lighter alloys. 

Dr. William P. Murphy of Boston 
recently announced that raw liver has 
been found to cure lukemia, a diseas¢ 
hitherto thought incurable. 

Waves beating upon the shores of 
the island of Luzon, in the Philippines 
cause tremors of the island which ar 
recorded by the sensitive earthquake 
detectors. 
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~ AVIATION | 


Suggestions for shortening ocean 
flights by building huge floating air- 
dromes and anchoring them at inter- 
vals along ocean routes are not nearly 
such impracticable dreams as some 
folks might imagine. It is thought that 
q grant of $7,000,000 by the PWA for 
the building of one of these huge, arti- 
ficial islands will soon be approved. 
A certain corporation has given the 
Department of Commerce an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost of building 
one 1,500 feet in length and floating it 
between Bermuda and the Azores. The 
figure was $6,500,000. 

Army, Navy and commercial planes 
recently began their daily flights for 
the purpose of collecting data for the 
new system adopted by the Weather 
Bureau. A daily flight will be made 
from each of 19 different points over 
the United States. Ascending to the 
height of 17,000 feet early each morn- 
ing the planes will, by means of in- 
struments attached to their wings, ob- 
tain records of the temperature, air 
pressure, and moisture at the different 
heights. Although long recognized as 
being superior this system of forcast- 
ing Was never used because of the lack 
of a means of obtaining the data. Its 
employment will not only give rise to 
more accurate daily forecasts but will 
also enable the experts to predict the 





weather conditions much farther in 
advance than has been previously 
possible. 


Lieut. Col. George Hutchinson, best 
remembered in connection with his at- 
tempted flight across the Atlantic on 
which he took his wife and two chil- 
dren, recently made the startling an- 
nouncement that at exactly 8 A. M., 
August 25th, he would take off from 
New York on the first flight of his 
proposed weekly express service be- 
tween New York, London and Moscow. 
He has communicated with the mayors 
of most of the leading cities of the 
country soliciting letters for his first 
trip, 

Nothing having to do with aviation 
whether it be private, commercial, 
military or naval will escape the study 
of the newly formed aviation com- 
inission appointed by the President be- 
fore his vacation trip. Benefiting by 
the findings of the Baker board the 
commission will assume the duties of 
that group and delve further into all 
ir problems. One of the first things 
lo receive its attention will be the ad- 
visability of organizing the country’s 
ir forces under one head instead of 
having them under the split control of 
the Army and the Navy. Three mem- 
bers of the five-man commission have 
been definitely associated with avia- 
lion. Edward P. Warner was former- 
ly assistant secretary of the Navy in 
charge of aeronautics, Franklin K. 
Lane was a flyer during the World 
war, and Jerome C. Hunsaker, retired 








than-air craft. The other two mem- 
bers are Clark Howell, chairman and 
Albert J. Berres. 

It is beginning to look pretty bad 
for old aviation records this year when 
such men as Wiley Post, the round-the- 
world flyer, an Army pilot who wants 
to beat Post’s record around the world 
and others are out to establish new 
ones. Post will concentrate his efforts 
on high flying. In the Winnie Mae, in 
which he twice circled the globe, he 
will attempt to reach a height of 50,000 
feet or better. A newly designed suit of 
rubber and silk will afford him pro- 
tection against the decreased pressure 
at the great heights. It is made to 
exert an inward pressure on the body 
to replace part of the ordinary sea- 
level pressure and thus prevent injury. 
Another device which he thinks will 
be an aid to him in his climb is a new 
variable pitch propeller. The plane 
will be operated by an automatic pilot. 

When Jean Batten, of New Zealand, 
brought her five-year-old plane down 
at Port Darwin, Australia, just 15 days, 
23 hours and 25 minutes after leaving 
England she established a new wom- 
an’s record over that course. After 
two failures the 24-year-old New Zea- 
land girl spanned the distance without 
mishap and broke the old record set 
by Amy Johnson four years ago. Miss 
Johnson, wife of Capt. Mollison, cover- 
ed the distance in 19% days. 

The Dutch Royal Airlines is consid- 
ering operating a regular airplane 
service between Amsterdam and New 
York, with a floating fuel base in the 
Atlantic. 

Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, one- 
time captain of the Los Angeles and 
Akron, still believes that the lighter- 
than-air craft is a practical type of 


ship. In discussing 
his former charge 
and her untimely 


end Rosendahl said 
this disaster did not 
prove the existence 
of any unremedi- 
able faults in air- 
ships. Further, he 
expressed the con- 
viction that the 
wreck was caused 
by a combination of 
things all of which 
could be overcome 
or avoided in time. 
Incidentally, Coimndr. Rosendahl’s old 
ship, the Los Angeles, has been con- 
demned and will not fly any more. 
She will likely be used for experimen- 
tal purposes in the hangar. 

In spite of the fact that Germany is 
supposed to be forbidden the right 
to have a fighting force in the air by 
the powers at Geneva she seems to be 
doing quite well. She can build up 
her commercial force without violat- 
ing any treaty. Modern planes are 
strikingly alike whether they be bomb- 
ers or commercial transports, small, 
fast commercial planes or fighters. An 
up-to-date commercial fleet can be 
transformed into an efficient fighting 
machine with surprisingly little effort. 
Bomb carriers and sights added to a 





Rosendahl 








15 
heavy transport and machine guns 
added to the lighter planes effect the 
transformation. Even at its present 
strength Germany's air fleet is far from 
insignificant. One line alone boasts 
of almost 175 planes and the govern- 
ment is seeing to it that there is a 
steady advance. 

The giant airplane Maxim Gorky 
which Russia hopes will be the means 
of enlightening her scattered populace 
as to the doctrines of communism, 
recently had its trial flight over Mos- 
cow. Carrying 40 passengers the 7,000 
horsepower plane was maneuvered 
over the city much to the delight of 
the crowds. It is capable of carrying 
75 people and propaganda spreading 
equipment consisting of printing press, 
radios and motion picture projection 
machines. 





ODD ACCIDENTS 





A tiny Georgia tot, Roland Clarke, 
aged three, was fatally injured when 
he ventured too near the revolving 
wheel of a jacked-up auto. The little 
fellow was whirled around several 
times before being thrown clear. 

Even the proverbial worm occasion- 
ally turns on his oppressor. A strik- 
ing example of this occurred recently 
when a pet rabbit saw a Missouri 
copperhead (snake) crawling into his 
cage. When the reptile was part way 
through the wire and couldn’t defend 
himself the bunny leaped on his enemy 
and kicked him to death. 

Seven-year-old George Paplomatas 
is glad he swallowed the glass tube 
through which he was fed because of 
paralyzed throat and vocal muscles. 
Some miraculous cure was performed 
by the glass and George is now learn- 
ing to talk. 

Tonsilitis was the diagnosis of the 
family physician when Minnie Lois 
West, a tiny Tennessee tot, complain- 
ed of a very sore throat. Imagine his 
surprise a few days later when the 
point of a three-inch duck feather 
made its appearance outside her throat 
and had to be extracted. 

Bad aim of a West Virginia paper 
delivery boy was held responsible for 
severe head injuries to Robert A. Mil- 
ler who was passing by in a car. The 
paper, tossed toward the house, missed 
the porch and shattered the windshield 
of the car. 

It got too hot in New York for little 
Arthur and Catherine van Loon, three 
and four, so they climbed into the big 
refrigerator. Tiny sister Viola, one 
and a half, closed the door and when 
their mother found them half an hour 
later she had to call the police emer- 
gency squad to revive them. 

Reaching for a soap bubble had a 
tragic result for 12-year-old Herman 


Stockes. The effort resulted in a 
broken neck. 
From now on the Rev. Ebenezer 


Malachi Johnson will not preach so 
furiously to his Mississippi congrega- 
tion. Enthused gestures recently threw 
a shoulder out of place. 
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QUESTION BOX 


How much money do Americans 
have invested in other countries? 

Business investments of Americans 
in foreign countries now total more 
than $14,500,000,000, of which 63 per 
cent or more than nine billions are 
invested in enterprises of the North, 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. Canadian enterprises alone 
have more than $4,389,000,000 of Unit- 
ed States money invested in them. 











Why did Admiral Byrd make a sec- 
ond expedition to Antarctica? 

Admiral Byrd’s second Antarctic ex- 
pedition is being made not only for 
the purpose of verifying the facts and 
findings of his previous expedition but 
for further exploration—much of it 
possible only by airplane—in order 
to secure additional information con- 
cerning this vast frozen region to 
which the United States has a claim 
by right of discovery. And of course 
for the fun in it and the love of ad- 
venture, 


What is meant by the Schwarzwald? 


Schwarzwald is German for Black 
Forest; a mountainous region in south- 
western Germany and a favorite re- 
sort for tourists. It embraces an area 
of some 1,800 square miles and is about 
100 miles long and from 10 to 20 wide. 
It belies its title and is not all wooded 
but it does derive its name from the 
dark hue of the firs that do grow in 
the region. 


How does the life span of Ameri- 
cans compare with that of other na- 
tionals? 

According to the best available in- 
formation the expectation of life is 
best in New Zealand where it is over 
68 years. Australia ranks second with 
an average of 63 for women, 59 for 
men; United States, women 62, men 59; 
and Sweden, women 58 and men 56. 
India has the shortest with 23 years 
for women and 22 for the men. 


What are sapphires and where are 
they produced? 

Sapphires are gems of essentially 
the same mineral as the ruby. They 
differ chiefly in color; the sapphire 
varying from pale blue to deep indigo. 
On exposure to high temperatures the 
sapphire loses its high color but does 
not regain its luster upon cooling as 
does the ruby. Principal sapphire 
deposits are found in Ceylon, Siam, 
Madagascar and Australia, They have 
been found in small quantities in the 
United States. 


From what do we get the expression 
“to cut a dido”? 

This refers us back to a lady named 
Dido, well known for emotional out- 
bursts. When her husband died at Tyre 
Dido fled to another country, where 
she traded for as much land as she 
could enclose in a bull’s hide. She cut 
the hide into thin strips and proceeded 


to enclose many acres of land and then 
built Carthage. Later on she fell in 
love with Aeneas and when he tired 
of her he declared Jupiter had ordered 
him to sail away at once. In a hys- 
terical fit she climbed on a funeral 
pyre, stabbed herself and burned to 
ashes. Hence any violent or foolish 
emotional display is called “cutting a 
dido.” 


How many lives were lost through 
the sinking of the Lusitania? 

Lives of 1,198 people including 124 
Americans were lost when a German 
submarine sunk the Cunard liner Lu- 
sitania off the southeast coast of Ire- 
land May 7, 1915. 


Name some of the numerical denom- 
inations higher than a thousand? 

According to the United States sys- 
tem of numeration (which follows the 
Arabic) a million is a thousand times a 
thousand and each higher denomina- 
tion is a thousand times the preceding 
one. Millions, billions, trillions, quad- 
rillions, quintillions, sextillions, sep- 
tillions, octillions, nonillions, dec- 
illions, undecillions, duodecillions, tre- 
decillions, quatuordecillions and quin- 
decillions are the first 15 denomina- 
lions, respectively, after thousands, A 
quindecillion would be the figure one 
(1) followed by 48 ciphers. 


How many presidents were college 
graduates? What were their profes- 
sions? 

According to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion 19 of the presidents graduated 
from colleges or universities. In addi- 
tion, six were college presidents and 
four were college professors. As to 





DON’T YOU BELIEVE [IT 


All married folks should recognize 
the mistakes in these pictures, which 
have been published in some of the 
magazines. And those who are not 
married have probably observed wed- 
dings enough to remember the details 
of the service. In the first picture the 
boy is holding the girl’s left hand in 
his right; he should be holding the 








In the second picture the 
minister is standing in back of the 
couple whereas he should be standing 


girl’s right. 


before them. Also the groom is hold- 
ing the bride’s hand in his left hand 
instead of in his right. The marriage 
knot would probably be tied all right 
if the rules were not strictly observed, 
but when marriage ties are so loose 
anyway it is best to know how it 
should be done. 





si The Pathfinde, 


professions 23 were lawyers; Washing. 
ton, planter-soldier; Taylor, sol 
rancher; Johnson, tailor-states: 
Grant, professional soldier; W. H. 
rison and Arthur, soldiers-states; 
Theodore Roosevelt, author, si 
man; Harding, newspaper publishe; 
and Hoover, engineer. The I 
statesman refers to those actively ide). 
tified with public affairs or goverp. 
mental positions, 


From what is the glue on postage 
stamps made? 


Adhesive matter on postage stamps 
of the United States is made fro: 
roots of the cassava plant grown in 
Java. Roots are washed, ground | 
pulp, dehydrated and then ground in| 
a white, starchy flour. It is made by 
mixing 40 parts water to 60 parts of 
cassava flour and heating to 140 de- 
grees. It keeps indefinitely and thy 
sugar content prevents it deteriorat- 
ing. No satisfactory substitute has 
ever been found. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


LITHUANIA 


Title—Republic of Lietuva. 

Location—Northeast Europe, bound- 
ed by Latvia, Russia, Poland, East 
Prussia and Baltic Sea. 

Area—21,493 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Increasing- 
ly continental going inland. Chiefly 
low plain, broken by vast swamps 
and lakes. 

Capital—Wilno (now in possession 
of Poland), Kaunas, temporary capita! 
(pop. 113,000). 

Population (1930 est.) — 2,340,038 
(108.8 to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Lithuanian. 

Government — Legislative powe! 
vested in a constituent Assembly 
(Seimas) of 112 members, elected by 
universal suffrage. President, elect- 
ed by Seimas to seven-year term, and 
cabinet, invested with execuliv 
power. 

Ruler—Antona Smetona, president: 
Jonas Tubelis, premier. 

Religion—Chiefly Roman Catholic 

Value of Exports (1933)—$16,(22.- 
700. 

Value of Imports (1933)—$14,217- 
600. 

Chief Exports & Products—Timber, 
wood-pulp and wood products, peat 
flax seed and tow, poultry, pigs 
bristles, hides, livestock and butter 
cereals, leather, iron products, foods 
and beverages, clay and chemical 
products, radium, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S.—Mr. Bronius Kas! 
mir Balutis. 

American Minister to Kaunas—!!0! 
John Van A. MacMurray. 

Member of the League of Nations 

oo 
THE BELCH HORN 

A yowl, a yawn, a howl, a shriek, 

A belch, a cough, a sneeze, a squeak 

A moo, a baa, a grunt, a groan— 

The gamut of the saxophone! 

—Vincent Orth, Corpus Christi, !/° 
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PASTIME 


PUSH HAT THROUGH HOLE 


This trick is a good one for the boys 
and girls to spring, but we have seen 
a lot of grown-up would-be magicians 
perform it and get a real laugh out of 
the audience. It is so simple anyone 
can perform it. However, it is much 
more effective if the performer is a 








You can’t push the hat through the hole, 
but you can push the hat through the hole. 


good talker. The only material need- 
ed is one of dad’s hats, either straw or 
felt and a piece of cardboard. Make a 
small hole in the cardboard, place the 
hat on the table and arrange the two 
as shown in the accompanying sketch. 
Now announce to your audience that 
“Tam going to push the hat through 
the tiny hole in the cardboard.” 
Whether they say you can’t do it or not, 
just proceed to take a pencil or stick 
and running it through the hole, push 
the hat away. 


HORSE HAIR SOLO 

Many prominent violinists are great 
jokers and like to play this kind of a 
solo on their conductors. And the poor 
conductors are usually exasperated 
ind flee in misery. It is also a good 
trick for amateurs and learners to 
play on those who are always after 
them to play or practice. It is even 
1 good one to play on mother and dad, 
just once though. To play the horse 
hair solo you simply take one of the 
hairs from the bow and tie it to one of 
the strings on the violin. Then you 
rub it well with resin and, while 
lingering the violin as in playing, draw 
the resined hair through the fingers of 
the other hand. The result is a wail- 
ing squeak that would drive anyone 
away or crazy. 


LINE ILLUSION 
Sometimes even lines lie. For in- 
stance, take a glance at the lines here. 
\t first glance you will likely decide 





























Which Horizontal Line is Longest? 


that the four horizontal lines are all 
f varying lengths. They certainly 





appear so, even at closer examination. 
But if you will get out the old ruler 
and measure them you will find that 
they are approximately the same 
length. 


GAMES FOR TOURISTS 


Long auto rides are tiresome for 
grown-ups and they are just doubly so 
for youngsters. Thus something has 
to be done to break up the monotony 
or they soon become tired, restless 
and either get into mischief or cross 
and fretful. All this unpleasantness 
can be avoided, however, by thinking 
up some simple little games for the 
children to amuse themselves with. As 
a rule children don’t like the scenery 
because there aren’t enough animals 
in the fields and woods. If the young- 
sters can read they can be kept busy 
and interested in the game of alpha- 
bet. The idea is to pick out on bill- 
boards, street and town name signs 
all 26 letters of the alphabet. That 
sounds easy, but the rules of the game 
call for finding them in order. That 
is, first find A, then B and so on down 
the alphabet. The person completing 
his alphabet first wins the game. An- 
other g game that will help make even 
grown-ups’ rides less tiresome is to 
observe license plates on the cars you 
meet and pass. When you see one be- 
ginning with figure one you are all 
set to start. Continuing to watch the 
plates you pick out those beginning 
with figure two, three and so on up to 
100. The fellow getting 100 first is the 
winner, 











BRAIN TEASER 


This problem deals with plates, bot- 
tles, tumblers and pitchers—all very 
useful articles about every home and 
all used day in and day out. It doesn’t 
seem as though such ordinary things 
could be woven into an interesting 
problem. But they can, and if one is 
clever he can work out or make up 
similar problems for his children and 
friends. Here is the problem: The 
combined weight of a bottle and tum- 
bler equals the weight of a pitcher. The 
bottle’s weight is equal fo that of the 
tumbler and a plate. Two pitchers 
weigh the same as three plates. How 
many, tumblers will balance on a scale 
with a bottle? Answer next week. 





Last Week’s Answer—The weights 
of the four pieces were one, three, nine 
and 27 pounds. By transferring these 
pieces from one side of the balance 
scales to the other it is easy to weigh 
any number of pounds up to 40. 





WHY DO YOU WORRY? 

He who is truly a man ought not 
to care much how long he lives. He 
should leave all that to Heaven, and 
think how he may best spend such 
time as is allotted to him.—Plato. 

— 

A two-pants suit is really a great 
thing as it allows the little wife to go 
out in society without having to buy 
a pair of “slacks.” 








First grade standard brands of tires 
reconstructed by Globe secret process to 
give atleast a year of hard service. Low- 


eet prices in history to make thousands 
new friends. Written 12 month guaranty 
bond withevery tire. Order now bef oret hese low prices are withdrawn. 


TUBE Circciar Mouldes TUB: 


Free with each two tires ordered. 
Free tube offer does net apply to 
truck or truck batioon tires. 


BALLOON TIRES 
Siz Rim Tir 3 Tubes Size Rim Tires Tubes 
29x4- 40-21 $1.55 $0.85 | 31x5.25-21 a $1.1! 
29x4.50-20 5 28x5.50-18 l 
30x4.50-21 29x5.50-19 l 
28x4.75-19 30x6.00-18 l 
29x4.75-20 31x6.00-19 1.15 
29x5.00-19 32x6.00-20 ° 1.2! 
12 
1 
1 
1 





30x5.00-20 x6.00-21 
28x5.25-18 
29x5.25-19 
30x5.25-20 
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ORD 
Size 
32x4% 
33x4% 
34x4% 
30x5 
33x5 
35x5 


TRUCK +, IRE s 
Size Tires Tubes 
40x8 $9.75 $4.15 
TRUCK BALLOONS 
600x20 $2.65 $1.65 
700x20 3.75 2 95 
34x7 7.45 750x20 4.25 3.75 
36x8 8.45 ALL OTHER SIZES 
SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT with each tire ordered. 
($3.00 ne osit on each Truck Tire.) We ship. balance 
Cc. 0 educt & per cent if cash is sent in full with 
order. ALL TUBES BRAND NEW — GUARANTEED. Tires 
failing to give 12 months’ service replaced at half price. 
Order today— Don't delay. Offer for limited time only. 
GLOBE TIRE & RUBBER CO. Dept. 956PZ 
3855-57 Cottage Grove Av Chicago, ti. 


GOSPEL. 
NEW AGE 


The New Age Is Dawning! Are 
YOU to be master or slave? The 
Gospel of Today’s Scientific 
Living is Mentalphysics... you become 
healthy, happy in all conditions, regain 
your youth, solve your life problems 
A... you LIVE by Knowledge. The 
secrets of ancient wisdom and practices 
A of masters of Tibet are at last available 
. for you. Mentalphysics is the Greatest 
rs Teaching Accessible to Man. Send for 
the sealed book, free to every serious- 
minded person. Dept. PF-7. 


The INSTITUTE of MENTAJPRYSICS 


THE FAULTLESS PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


This Week’s Bargain 


2.35 
32) 2.35 
33x4 2.35 
34x4 2.55 


HEAVY DU T Y 
Size Tires 
30X5 $2.85 
32x6 S8ply. 4.95 
32x6 10 ply. 5.95 
36x6 6.15 






















Special Club 513 ONLY 
Household sviow - 

Country Home... 

No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 


Delineator $200 
Good Stories adie 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 


Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder .. You save $2.00 
order to THE PATHFINDER, See OS Cees wanes Bo. Cc. 
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HOME 


VITAMIN A FOR KIDNEY STONES 


Choosing foods with regard for their 
vitamin content may not only prevent 
many diseases but may cure some of 
them. It has been learned recently 
that vitamin A will disolve kidney 
stones. This was discovered quite by 
accident and then followed up with 
experiments which resulted in the 
knowledge that the lack of this vita- 
min promotes the formation of the 
stones. Foods richest in vitamin A 
are: butter, cod-liver oil, cream, egg 
yolks, milk and spinach. Other foods 
contain it but in smaller quantities. 


GRASS MAKES BETTER HENS 

Not only is grass a beneficial sup- 
plement to ordinary rations for poul- 
try flocks but it is a profitable one. 
Grass scales a high mark for both pro- 
tein and mineral content and therefore 
takes the place of the most expensive 
part of chicken feed. Actual experi- 
ments have proved the value of this 
green food. When a diet on which a 
flock would show very poor growth 
and low egg production was supple- 
mented with grass the result was a 
very favorable growth and a high egg 
production. This does not mean that 
milk, grain, and meat products can 
be dispensed with altogether as food 
but grass will take the place of a large 
share and furthermore will eliminate 
the necessity for feeding the flocks 
cod-liver oil. Clover, alfalfa and the 
various grasses are good for summer 
“pastures,” while rye and wheat plant- 
ed in the fall give a good growth for 
the early spring “grazing.” 


NEW PICNIC SALAD 


It is hard to imagine a picnic with- 
out the inevitable potato salad but in 
case you ever feel inclined to revolt 
against the old custom you might try 
stuffed tomato salad. It is not hard 
to make and really is easier to carry 
and serve than the old stand-by. Select 
well shaped tomatoes, peel them, cut 
out the top, scoop out the seeds and 
then turn upside down so that they 
can drain while you are preparing the 
filler. Hard-boiled eggs, diced celery 
and chopped ham together with a little 
salad dressing and seasoning are all 
that is needed. A tablespoonful of 
ham and one of celery to each egg is 
about the right proportion. Chop the 
eggs and then mix all together. Fill 
the tomatoes and then wrap them in 
lettuce and place each in a small 
baking cup. They are better if thor- 
oughly chilled before serving. 


FEED THE LAWN 


Along about this time of the year it 
is not unusual to see the lawn begin 
to look a little the worse for wear. It 
begins to lose some of its rich green 
color and also becomes thinner. While 
there may be other reasons which add 
to this condition the deterioration is 
probably due to lack of food in the 








soil. The only thing to do, therefore, 
is to add fertilizer. Midsummer feed- 
ings are not unusual and many people 
consider them as necessary as fall 
feeding. It depends a great deal, of 
course, on the condition of the soil 
in the lawn. The only thing which 
must be watched in making the appli- 
cation is to avoid putting it on too 
thickly. Doing this might burn the 
grass and produce a condition even 
worse than the one you are trying to 
remedy. If you use a commercial fer- 
tilizer put it on according to directions 
and then go over the entire lawn with 
the back side of a rake. Follow this 
up with a thorough wetting. Raw 
nitrates must be used carefully. 


CAN ALL AVAILABLE GREENS 

With the scarcity of vegetables in 
the drought-killed gardens threaten- 
ing to leave the winter shelves bare 
of the usual canned foods it will be 
necessary to take the next best thing. 
In most parts of the country recent 
rains, while not coming in time to save 
the gardens, have made the present 
supply of greens rather plentiful. 
Therefore the provident housewife 
will make the best of the situation and 
arrange to can all the different kinds of 
greens available in as large quantities 
as possible. Greens may not be as 
tasty as vegetables but they are health 
giving foods, rich in minerals and dif- 
ferent vitamins. In nearly every 
drought-stricken section there are 
such greens as mustard, lamb’s-quar- 
ters, spinach, kale, lettuce, etc. 

In preparing the greens for canning 
special attention should be given to 
the cleaning. Clean in several waters 
so that all bits of earth which may 
bear harmful bacteria will be removed. 
Cook greens thoroughly in as little 
water as possible only enough to cover 
the bottom of the kettle. When all 
the leaves are wilted place them in 
jars—about two pounds to each quart 
—and then after adding a teaspoonful 
of salt to each jar fill them with boil- 








AMERICANA 


Labor unions asking for troops to 
stop strike violence, after having al- 
ways denounced the use of soldiers 
for such purposes. 

Sour cream being sold as a popular 
table delicacy under the name “Cul- 
tured cream.” 

A movie star refusing to sell a box- 
ing glove autographed by Max Baer 
for one grand ($1,000). 

North Carolina, one of the two states 
which refused to ratify the repeal 
amendment, yielding up 32 stills in a 
single federal illicit liquor still raid. 

A Washington man getting about 
$500 bonus money and spending it all 
on a three-day drinking party with 
choice spirits. 

A home economics teacher happen- 
ing to visit one of the most famous 
hospitals in New York and declaring 
she was shocked at terrible conditions 
found in the hospital kitchen. 
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ing water to within a half inch of {}, 
top. Screw cover part way down 4); 
cook in a pressure cooker at 10 pound 
pressure for about an hour after \ 

all jars can be sealed and put a 

In case a pressure cooker is not a 
able add a tablespoonful of vinegar | 
each quart jar and then immers 
boiling water for about three hours 
This method is not as good or as saf, 
as the other but it is next best in th, 
absence of a pressure cooker. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Another hunter out West had an « 
perience with one of those muzz|; 
loader guns. This time it was Earn: 
Barger of Lake City, Mich. He sa, 
“I was out hunting one day when | 
ran out of shot and loaded it with 
tacks. There wasn’t any gan 
sight until suddenly I came to a log 
with 30 ducks sitting on it. Under 
neath the ducks was an old burl; 
sack which I suspect they had put 
there to keep their feet from getting 
dirty. I took careful aim at the ducks 
and fired. When the smoke cleared 
away I found the whole 30 ducks neat- 
ly tacked to the opposite side of th: 
log with their feathers blown into th 
burlap making a large feather rug 
also neatly tacked down on the groun 
The great discharge of tacks becan 
so heated that when they struck th 
ducks the latter were all roasted | 
golden brown.” For skeptics—and 
there are bound to be some for ever) 
hunting story—Barger says he lef 
the feather rug just as it was tacked 
down behind the log where it can be 
identified at any time by future hunt- 
ers. You can easily find the place by 
taking the first road to the right and 
going a short distance along a little 
path which runs off to the left by an 
old stump at a point where tw 
chickens are crossing the road. 

TE GO tA TLE 


ONE POISONOUS SIP 


During the World war, Samuel Gon- 
pers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, declared that the 
Germans had been converted into 4 
savage and bloodthirsty militaristi 
mob by their taste of victory and pil- 
lage in the Franco-Prussian war 0! 
1870. For this reason, Mr. Gompers 
argued, it would be best for the n 
tions to fully conquer Germany; other- 
wise the human race might be drag 
ged back down into the bottomless 
abyss of insane mob rule. 

It’s like the story of the preachers 
little boy who was allowed one da) 
to go to the circus, he said. The circus 
of course dazzled him. When he £0! 
home he said to his mother: “Ma, !! 
you went to the circus once you? 
never go to church again as long 4 
you lived.” 

_—_oO oo 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Behold, he withholdeth the waters 
and they dry up: also he sendeth the! 
out, and they overturn the earth — 
Job 12:15. 
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WOMEN 


SLEEP AIDS BEAUTY 


One of the prerequisites to beauty 
is sleep and plenty of it. Someone 
has said “sleep is nature’s soft nurse,” 
and in the case of feminine beauty and 
charm, that is certainly true. On the 
other hand the continued loss of sleep 
is one Of beauty’s worst enemies. 
Whether there is anything to the old 
saying that an hour’s sleep before 
midnight is worth three after that time 
only continued practice of such a rule 
could prove. But it is known that 
many of the most beautiful movie ac- 
tresses religiously practice early re- 
tiring in order to get their full quota 
of sleep and thus preserve their beau- 
ty and charm. Of course different 
people need different hours of sleep. 
Some people can go on and on with 
only a few hours sleep, while others 
soon break under the strain. Some 





persons can get along on five or six 
Most 


LATEST FASHIONS 


hours sleep out of each 24. 


* 1829 


Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer pattern book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, 
but only 10c when added to a pattern order. Address: 

Fashion Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


people, however, require from seven 
to 10 hours. After losing consider- 
able sleep due to parties, shows, danc- 
es, or for other causes it is an excel- 
lent idea to set aside two weeks and 
retire each night during that period at 
eight o’clock and remain in bed for 10 
hours. Two weeks of restful sleep with 
other things in moderation will re- 
store much of the lost charm and 
beauty sacrificed to a heavy social 
week or some other cause. 


SEWING CIRCLES FOR EYELETS 


Cutwork has somewhat dimmed the 
popularity of the eyelet stitch in em- 
broidery, yet perfect eyeletting or 
punchwork remains a fine art in 
needlework. The eyelet is indicated in 
the stamped pattern by a circle. First 
make a row of short 
even running stitches 
completely around 
the circle. Punch the 
hole in the material 
with an eyelet punch 
if the circle is small. 
If large cut the ma- 
terial away to the 
stamped line. Then whip completely 
over the cut edge and running stitches, 
jutting the stitches, but do not overlap. 
The real beauty of eyelet work de- 
pends on keeping the outside or larger 
edge of the eyelet perfectly even. 

DO WOMEN DRESS WELL? 

Judging by their appearance on the 
street, in public places and at social 
gatherings most women do dress well, 
even in these lean times when many of 
us have to make over our old clothes 
in order to have something to wear. 
But. Prof. Lillian H. Locke, of the de- 
partment of household arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia university, says the 
majority of women today do not know 
how to dress properly or how to get 
the greatest value and _ satisfaction 
from the money they spend for 
clothes. She thinks women buy too 
“emotional.” 

According to Prof. Locke there are 
always two things to be considered 
when a woman dresses: “First, she 
should dress to make the most of her 
physical appearance and bring out her 
best points; second, she should dress 
to bring out the best trait of her per- 
sonality. The two are quite different 
things. The first has to do with the 
size of the nose and lips, and shape 
of the hips, while the second has to 
do with charm and grace.” 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Before using a new pie or cake tin 
butter it and place it empty in the oven 
for a few minutes. This will prevent 
sticking. 

When canning, try spreading old 
newspapers on the floor from range to 
table. It saves having to clean the 
floor. 

Remove mildew from white clothes 
by soaking in a pail of water to which 
has been added a teaspoonful of chlo- 
ride of lime, and then hang in the sun. 

Formation of cream of tartar crys- 
tals in grape jelly can be prevented by 
this method: To each quart of jelly 


Eyelet Stitch 


19 


add, when jelly is done and ready to 
pour, one teaspoonful of soda and stir 
while cooling until foam settles. 

By boiling old mason jar covers in 
a gallon of water to which has been 
added a cup of vinegar you will re- 
move that ancient appearance. 

Use new rubber rings on fruit jars. 

The garden should be cultivated fre- 
quently enough during dry weather 
to keep the weeds down. 

Highly colored foods are 
rich in food value. 

Spread old newspaper on the kitchen 
table when cleaning vegetables. It 
saves cleaning the table and obviates 
a lot of work. 

The stain left by scorching a gar- 
ment while ironing can generally be 
got rid of simply by plunging the ar- 
ticle in cold water and leaving it till 
the next day. 


usually 


"MEMBER WHEN 


Daddy unexpectedly found a 25- 
cent piece in an old vest and the whole 
family went off on a day’s spending 
spree with it? 

The women voters, by exerting “the 
tender and sublime feminine influence” 
were going to clean up politics? 

We were assured that if the people 
could only elect the Senators direct, 
instead of having the corrupt legis- 
latures do it, all our political problems 
would be solved at one stroke? 

The men turned 10,000,000 jobs over 
to the women, in the expectation that 
they would be easy to manage—with- 
out stopping to think that in a few 
short years they would displace just 
that many men and leave a standing 
(or sitting) army of 10,000,000 “un- 
employed”? 

There was no “parking problem” 
and life was safe, sane, and serene? 

A citizen was considered to be a 
great traveler if he had set foot in the 
next county? 

The lightning-rod agents made for- 
tunes going around the country and 
selling lightning-rods at outrageous 
prices to farmers who needed every- 
thing else in the world except light- 
ning-rods? 

ee 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in 
the face. 
—Macbeth, Act 1, Scene 4. 
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FREE wourn 


Don’t be discouraged or downhearted. If you suf- 
fer with bearing down pains, headaches, dizziness, 
backaches, ovarian pains, pains in abdomen, whites, 
painful or irregular periods accept a FREE trial of 
the famous Mrs. Summers’ Home Treatment which 
according to reports received has brought joyous new 
health to thousands similarly afflicted. Just send your 
name and address. Your package will be sent post- 
paid ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send today. 


Summers Medical Co., Dept. PF, South Bend, ind. 









Lightning Beneficial 
i Well as Harmful 


Now that we are in the midst of the 
summer season when a thunderstorm 
is likely to put in an appearance at any 
hour of the day it is well to consider 


that powerful agent which accom- 
panies it—lightning. It is so well 


known for its destructive capacity that 


we seldom think of it in any other 
light especially 
after we have 


dodged about 
seeking a place of 
safety during an 
electrical storm. 
However, light- 
ning is of a great 
benefit to man- 
kind because it de- 
posits nitrogen in 
the ground for 
plant use, say elec- 
trical research 
engineers who are 
able at will to pro- 





Wide Lightning 
duce a_ 10,000,000 Flash 
volt discharge of 


artificial lightning within their labora- 
tories. Nitrogen is one of the more 
important elements which are neces- 
sary for plant growth and in some 
soils this element is sadly lacking. Air, 
on the other hand, has an abundant 
supply of nitrogen as it is practically 
made up of four-fifths of this element. 
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A great deal of free nitrogen is cap- 
tured from the air and returned to the 
soil by leguminous plants and others. 
But every year lightning captures and 
deposits in the earth about 100,000,000 
tons of free nitrogen—and at no cost 
to the farmer. 

Possibilities of lightning in this re- 
spect are more readily understood 
when we find that in a nitrogen fixa- 
tion plant discharges of electricity are 
used to create a spark only 15 or 20 
feet in length while a natural lightning 
discharge provides a flash or spark 
2,000 feet or more in length. Hence 
real lightning is more effective as a 





nitrogen converter than man-made 
discharges. 


In considering the destructive side 
of lightning most everyone is inter- 
ested in the safest place in which to 
be during an electrical or thunder 
storm. In the country many people 
rush for the nearest tree which is cer- 
tainly poor judgment especially if it 
happens to be a tall one or stands 
alone. The electric charge in the air, 
which causes the flash of lightning by 
its discharge, constantly seeks a con- 
ductor to the ground and a tree al- 
ways offers great attraction. They 
cannot carry a heavy volume of cur- 
rent and consequently the charge is 
apt to blast the tree trunk and leap in 
any direction. 

Most dwellings are considered rea- 
sonably safe. They are—if we stay 
away from open windows, doors, fire- 
places; the telephone, radio; bath-tub 
or large metal objects. The average 
city home is usually safer than the 


rural one because there are various 
outlets for lightning to get to the 


ground; radio ground, wiring system, 
water pipes, etc. Nevertheless it is 
best to stay away from the openings 
mentioned during a severe storm be- 
cause a discharge on its way to the 
arth is liable to leap several feet in 
any direction. Buildings with steel 
framework are considered safest of all. 

Lightning rods at one time were all 
the rage and the lightning rod sales- 
man with his horse and buggy was a 
familiar sight in the country. But un- 
scrupulous high pressure salesmen 
killed the market for those who were 
honest in their efforts. Farmers were 
gypped out of a lot of money through 
buying worthless rods with fancy 
ornaments and useless trimmings. Con- 
sequently lightning rod salesmen were 
viewed with great suspicion and shun- 
ned like a plague. But the electrical 
experts have a good word for the 
maligned lightning rod. They say that 
good rods properly installed will pro- 
tect a structure from fire or other dam- 
age caused by lightning in 99 cases 
out of 100 especially in the case of 
buildings which stand out by them- 
selves. 

7~—e--:*:t—“—S—S— 


NEW SILVER MONEY PRINTED 


Expansion of silver money author- 
ized by Congress in the silver pur- 
chase act which provided for an in- 
crease in the metallic silver backing 
in the Treasury reserves is well under 
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Actual photograph of a laboratory-pro- 
duced lightning discharge. 


way. Purchase of the white metal has 
been going on for some time and thi 
presses of the Bureau of Printing ani 
Engraving are turning out new silver 
bills at the rate of $10,000,000 pe: 
month. Already the first delivery 
silver certificates, 827,000 new $1 bills 
has been made to the Treasury to fin 
their way into circulation. A quota 
of 2,400,000 $5 bills was set for Jul) 
and production of the $10 denomina 
tion will begin in August and the 8? 
bills in September 

Denominations above $1 are bein 
made to make the new silver mone, 
popular. The amount to be put int 
circulation will depend largely up: 
the amount of silver purchased, its 
price and other factors. At present th 
Treasury is permitted to issue one do! 
lar against 371% grains of new silve: 
Available for backing the new cu: 
rency are over 8,000,000 silver dollars 
in the Treasury and 80,000,000 ounces 
of free silver, including 20,000,000 
ounces received from England last 
year for debt “tokens.” Recent pur- 
chases carried the Treasury silver re 
serves to over 755,000,000 ounces but 
more than a billion and a quarter more 
must be purchased to bring the silver 


reserves to the ratio authorized by) 
Congress. 
SS a 


We don’t have to worry about mak- 
ing ships in case of war. Uncle Sam 
now has a way of making ships ii 
regular mile lengths and chopping 
them off to suit the purpose. 








Latest Fashions Described 





9040—One of the smartest things about this fr 
is the way in which the sleeves turn into a yoke 
the back. The self-same yoke ties in a pert b 
Look carefully at the tiny back view and you will 
just what we mean! Designed for 14 to 20 ye 
and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 35, yards 36 in 
fabric. 

9049—This all-day frock makes its wearer look b 
smart and slender even if she takes a size as lar 
as forty-eight. That clever yoke which become 
graceful cape in the back has a lot to do with 
Designed for 36 to 48 bust. A 36 requires 4'% ya" 
39 inch fabric. 

3039—The crisp epaylets of this young girl's fr 
become a demure little ruffle that edges a yout! 
round yoke. They are just one nice feature about 
dress that is delightful to wear and fun to ma 
Designed for 8 to 18 years. A 14 requires 3°, ya 
36 inch fabric and 2'% yards edging. 

1829—The little jabots which fall gracefully over ' 
seam with which the cape is sewn to the dress 4 
the front provide a very original finish, but whethe 
or not you have them you can have the dress—a 
you'll love it! Designed for 34 to 48 bust. A 36 re 
quires 3%, yards 39 inch fabric. 

9991—The cape comes off and then you have a mo 
attractive dress with a yoke that buttons over in 4 
point in front. Nicest in cool crisp cottons, silk 
linen or shantung, 
for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 
3% yards 36 inch fabric. 





























either printed or plain. Designeé 
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Exhibit of Freaks by 


Consumers’ Counsel— 


(Continued from page 1) 


compares favorably as a world won- 
der with the Wild Man of Borneo, 
Barnum’s mermaid or the Cardiff 
giant. The Guide tells us: “The Amer- 
ican retailer alone often receives more 
for selling a loaf of bread than the 
farmer gets for producing the wheat 
from which the bread was made.” 

Another issue of the Guide has an 
article headed “Sky High and Well 
Deep.” It says: “Sky high flew the 
prices of things the farmer’s wife had 
to buy. Well deep dropped the prices 
of things the farmer had to sell. And 
the depression made it harder and 
harder for the farm families to buy ne- 
cessities. Last year Congress gave the 
\AA the job of helping farmers to 
hoost their prices until they would buy 
as much as in pre-war years—that is, 
until they reached ‘parity’.”. The 
Guide refers to figures already pub- 
lished and says: “Farm income has 
improved much more than prices. In 
the nine months from August, 1933— 
when benefit payments started—to 
\pril, 1934, cash income of farmers 
was 38 per cent greater than in the 
same period a year earlier. Even with 
prices of things the farmers buy up 
11 per cent, this income could pur- 
chase 25 per cent more. Benefit pay- 
ments contributed nearly one-fifth of 
this increase.” 

—————$§$§_ ogo —____—_ 
ADVANCE STYLES FROM PARIS 
Why American women will go 
around all summer long in light, filmy, 
comfortable frocks when they could 
just as well be wearing tight-fitting 
jackets made of fur or near-fur is a 
subject which deserves to be investi- 
gated by some government bureau. But 
women are that way. Indeed a lead- 
ing French “couturier” (or in plain 
English “dressmaker”) is quoted as 
saying that if American women keep 
on getting more sensible, there will 
soon be no demand whatever for Paris 
gowns, Paris gloves, Paris perfumes 


The New 1935 Model from Paris (Ky.) 


and all the other high-priced 
of luxury” which the wily French 
merchants have so long been in the 
habit of unloading on the American 
market, at five or 10 prices. 

However, in order to serve even 
those women readers who insist on 
being in style no matter how uncom- 
fortable it makes them the Path- 
finder is publishing this advance pic- 
ture of the type of coat which the 
“man-milliners” of Paree are plan- 
ning to put over on long-suffering 
femininity. Any woman who is handy 
with her shears and blowtorch can 
make this garment for herself. (It 
would be best to make it for herself, 
for surely she couldn’t expect any 
other woman to wear it.) An old 
buffalo robe or bearskin rug may be 
used for making this coat, which is 
just the thing to wear at a summer 
dance or family picnic. The fur keeps 
the heat out and thus makes the wear- 
er delightfully cool. It is not neces- 
sary to use the braided “frogs” to 
close the front. Buttons will answer 
the purpose, though frogs are ad- 
mittedly handsomer. 

The way of doing the girl’s hair is 
merely a suggestion. If you wish to 
be a year or two ahead of the fashion, 
this is the way you should do yours. 
The French fashions are always from 
two to three years ahead of the Amer- 
ican styles, as it takes a long time for 
any new fashion to penetrate to the 
wilds of the United States. So you 
have plenty of time to make a coat in 
the new style, put it away in moth- 
balls and be ready to wear it just as 
soon as you see “THEY” are wearing 
it. Never wear anything or do any- 
thing unless and until “THEY” are 
doing it. You can’t afford to be a 
style leader—but on the other hand 
you should try not to be a tail-ender. 
We cannot offer any pattern of this 
coat, so you will have to guess at it. 

Lv Reena shi A ii 


NEIGHBORHOOD ITEMS 


Pewamo Argus—James Mingo, farm- 
er, wrapped a full-grown porker which 
was sick in warm blankets and rush- 
ed it to the doctor. While hogs are not 
worth so much nowadays, this one 
was a favorite of the Mingo family 
and Mr. Mingo was bound to save it, 
which he did. 

Jackson Watchman—Some of the 
folks hereabouts are a busy lot—the 
kind who will detain a passer-by for 
an hour to gossip and talk about the 
great amount of work on hand but 
not leaving much of anything ac- 
complished. 

Peaseley Recorder — We saw a 
strong-minded though eccentric indi- 
vidual on the street the other day. He 
went by Jeff Peters hardware store, 
where a washing-machine was stand- 
ing out in front, without giving the 
handle a jerk. 

Ardmore Dispatch—Owing to the 
fact that the circus arrived in town 
Wednesday, this paper may be a little 
late this week, and you may miss some 
of your favorite news. We couldn’t 
watch them unload, listen to the band 
and edit a paper at the same time. 
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VE ME@MEASUR 


Let me send you my FREE Book. I'll 
PROVE in 7 days that I can make you 
a man of might and muscle. I ehang- 
ed myself from a $7-lb. weakling into 
winning the title ‘‘World’s Most Per- 
fectly Developed Man.” NOW 


Tit Prove 


YOU CAN HAVE A 
BODY LIKE MINE! 


I'll P ut lavers of 
smooth, powerful 
muscles all over 
your body! If 
you're fat, flabby, 
I'll = pare you 
down to fighting 
trim—or build 
you upif you're 
skinny. I'll ban- 
ish constipation, 
pimples, and many other complaints that rob you of good times 


FREE B00 I can make you a NEW a of mins 


strength, without pills! My book 

Everlasting Health and Strengt! tells 

how my natural methed of Dynamic Tension gets quick resulty 

Contains actual photos, valuable body facts And it's FREE! 
Write today for your copy--NOW ! 


Charles Atlas, Dept. 56-4, 133 East 23rd St., New York,NY. 


Now You Can Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Real Comfort 


FASTEETH, a new, pleasant powder, 
keeps teeth firmly set. Deodorizes No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. To 
eat and laugh in comfort just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. Get it 
today at any drug store. 


Start $1260 to 
$2100 a Year 


WOMEN 18 to & 
ation usually sufficient Mas v 
ull examinations expecte 
Write immec diately for Sree 3 
page book, » fy 
sitions and full partic 
telling } t 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. G-181, 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


MOUNTAIN 
MANOR 


Wernersville, Pa. 


Grill—Large Ballroom 
$5 ve Daily $25 W. Weekly 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—S$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO, 522 

Pictorial Review 


cong Only SBOe 


No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one a Ye; 
Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. 


200 PIECE 200 PIECE JIG- Only 10° 


PICTURE PUZZLE PICTURE PUZZLE 
Pathfinder. the 


We will send any friend of the 
interesting and enteraining Jig-Picture Puzzle we have 
seen, in four colors, 200 pieces, size 10x14 incl as- 
sembled, for 10c, coin or stamps. Only a few left. ask 
for yours today PATHFINDE R. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


PSORIASIS 222 sresstul skin disease 
thinking their trouble to be E Cc Z E M A 


and treating without results. 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free 


Dr. D. R. Parsons, 240 Trust Bidz.. Huntington. W. Va. 


YORRHE A POSITIVE RELIEF GUARANTEED 





Golt 
Tennis 
Swimming 
Saddle-Horses 


American Plan 


Delineater 
McCall's Magazine 








Amazing new home treat: 
tist’s private formula. Write today. 


American Drug Co., Liggett Bidg., Springfield, t!. 














GOOFY INVENTIONS 





One of the goofiest inventions on rec- 
ord was covered by U. S. Patent No. 
200,521, issued Feb. 19, 1878, to a crazy 
young telegraph operator who was 
also deaf—an unknown country boy 
named Thomas A. Edison. He was a 
bad egg from the start. He couldn’t 
learn anything in school and his 
teachers gave him up. He was too 
dumb to get through a college, they 
said—and so he did a terrible thing— 
he went to work. 

That would be against the child 
labor law now, with a penalty of $500 
and six months in prison for each day 
he worked. He was only a tender 
youth of 12 when he started in as a 
train boy on the Grand Trunk rail- 
road. The hard work nearly killed 
him, for when he was 15 he edited and 
printed a small newspaper of his own 
which he sold to the railroad men— 
and he reached a circulation of 300. 
That also would be against the law 
now, unless he was rich enough to 
take out a membership in the Graphic 
Arts Institute and hire a lawyer. 

Nobody could do a thing with young 
Edison. He just couldn’t learn in 
school and instead of playing baby 
golf or tennis or drinking cocktails 
during his leisure he used his spare 
time in inventing all sorts of silly 
doodads. Here once more he was to 
come plump up against all sorts of 
laws, economic, civic and social. He 
got the idea of inventing labor-saving 
machines and methods—which we 
now know to be utterly wrong, as it 
gave the world so many good things 
that they no longer know how to ap- 
preciate anything and have become a 
race of ingrates. Young Edison only 
worked from 26 to 28 hours a day, 
and all the rest of the time he had to 
himself. Between times he learned to 
operate a telegraph instrument. That 
also was a bad day for the technocrats 
and their allies, for no sooner did he 
learn* how to work a telegraph wire 
than he became the fastest young key- 
man in the country. 

In this way he set a horrible ex- 
ample to other young fellows. No- 
body liked him; they envied his ability 
but were not willing to do the amount 
of hard work necessary to enable 
themselves to do the same thing. When 
young Tom had reached the limit of 
speed of the telegraph wires and they 
almost melted under his magic touch, 
he thought up a confounded contrap- 
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telegrams—thus 
saving a great deal of work and put- 
ting the telegraph business on a solid 


tion for “repeating” 


commercial basis. Next we find him 
digging in the stock market and mak- 
ing a lot of money that way. He in- 
vented what has developed into the 
modern stock “ticker.” 

Being a good boy at heart, although 
having a mean and perverse nature, 
young Edison would have nothing to 
do with the stock market himself. But 
he was canny and he sold his inven- 
tion for $40,000 in cash—and then, Oh, 
boy! how he did cut loose! There are 
rich young men in high society today 
who could spend that amount in a 
few weeks in riotous living. That 
would have been a grand aid to the 


T a. EDISON 
Phonograph or Speaking Machine 


Me. 200,521 


Patented Fed. 19, 1678 





Edison’s Original Phonograph 


redistribution of wealth but once more 
we find Edison following his naturally 
mean bent. He took his $40,000 off into 
a corner and hoarded it, and then one 
day he bought a factory at Newark for 
making his various gimcracks. 
Everything he touched seemed to 
turn to money, but instead of spend- 
ing this on himself he wasted it in all 
sorts of silly experiments and tinker- 
ing up this and that new instrument 
or process. In all he took out more 
than 1,100 patents—not one of which 
was worth the paper it was printed 
on, unless you count such as the 
phonograph, the megaphone, the long- 


distance telephone transmitter, the 
kinetoscope (which was the fore- 
runner of the moving-picture ma- 


chine), the duplex telegraph (which 
allows messages to be sent from op- 
posite directions on the same wires at 
the same time, thus keeping a lot of 
telegraphers out of jobs), the nickel- 
iron storage battery, electrically pro- 
duced cement, a few kinds of artificial 
rubber, the electric duplicating pen, 
the mimeograph, a vacuum tube used 
for radio transmission, a phonograph- 
dictation machine, an apparatus for 
communicating with moving trains, 
the modern three-wire scheme for 
carrying twice as much electric cur- 
rent as two wires, incandescent elec- 
tric lamp artd a few hundred others. 
Edison’s invention of the “phono- 
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graph, or speaking machine” was )); 
ticularly goofy. When he applied {,, 
a patent on such a simple and cri 
affair, which any boy could throw to. 
gether, he was informed by the s:ce< 
that such an article could not be | 
ented, as it was not “new and use!\)|’ 
The authorities argued that ther: 
nothing new about it because 
consisted of was a wooden cylin« 
wrapped around with tinfoil, with 
sort of funnel placed next to the 
inder with a piece of thin meta! 
an old pin in the center, so that w! 
anybody talked into the funnel! 
turned the cylinder the talk was re. 
corded on the tinfoil, and then this ta)! 
could be repeated any time by turnin: 
the cylinder and reversing the pro 


Edison must have been pret 
thrifty and pretty good at argu 


perhaps he got that from his mother 
who was Scotch. Anyway, ev 

though the professors had pronounce; 
him a moron, even though he had 
never gone to school at all except fo: 
three months, at Port Huron, Mich 
even though he had to confess that 
such a “speaking machine” would 

be “useful,” as the law requires— [di- 
son kept arguing away and pestering 
the Patent Office officials at Washing. 
ton all summer long, when they had 
planned to get away on their vacation 
That was in the hot summer of 1877 
The patent examiners searched far 
and wide, in order to prove that this 
silly contraption was not a new in- 


vention, but at last Tom had ’em, for 


they were unable to cite a single cas 
where such a combination of junk 
had been hooked together. And so 
regretfully, they issued him his pat- 
ent, in the following February—as the 
Jaw says they must if a thing is new 
and also useful. 

Tom put a popular price on thal 
machine. It was $18. “Lecturers 
traveled around the country exhibit- 
ing the new “speaking machine” ani 
charging admission for people to se 
it and hear it “talk.” Tom had wasted 
his $40,000 in fooling with electric de- 
vices and on top of this he soon found 
that there was no market for such 


foolish article as a “speaking 
chine.” The wisecrackers of that <a) 


‘ 


said that he ought not to have expect- 
ed to sell a “talking machine” when 
nearly every home already had one 11 
the form of a nagging wife or mother- 
in-law. 

That crack killed the phonograp! 
At least it was buried for a doz 
years, until Tom had time to hook u 
a spring motor to his machine ané 
furnish wax cylinders instead of th 
tinfoil wrapper for the wood cylinder 
Business then started to pour in, an’ 
after that Edison was never at a |os 
for monéy to waste on anything tha 
struck his fancy. People always ma‘ 
fun of him. Here was a simpleton w! 
never went out in society, who woul! 
work all night, who had never bee! 
through college, and yet he had th 
hardihood to tell the professors an’ 
the big-shot scientists where they £' 
off. He had some fun at that. As 0! 
book about him says: “He was 
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ee or in the fewest words pa and broad- 
der. Ask for classified acto, 
1 THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AGENTS 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
_, part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
he Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INEXPENSIVE COIN COUNTERS for pennies and 
nickels, 55c prepaid. Coin wrappers $1.00 per M. 
Heineman, 3544 Second, Detroit, Mich. 


WHERE TO BUY 200,000 ARTICLES at wholesale 
prices. Directory 10c. Box 171, Torrington, Conn 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
sold, rented, exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT FOR MARRIED WOMEN. 

$15 weekly and your dresses Free representing na- 
tionally known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. No 
nvestment. Send your dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Dept. HH-1029, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5c PER ROLL: prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing | Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va 
FILMS DEVELOPED—2 prints each negative only 
25c. Negatives reprinted 2c. Summers’ Studio, Union- 
ville, Missouri. = ws 
20 Bp tng 25c. Film developed 2 
negative 25c. Photosnaps, Kirksville, 


INSTRUCTION 


MEN-WOMEN, 18-50. U. S. Government Jobs. $105 
to $175 month. Many examinations coming. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Sample coaching with full 
particulars Free. Write today sure Franklin In- 
itute, Dept. G19, Rochester. N. Y 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN $5.00 DAILY raising g mushrooms in cellar, shed, 
attic. We buy crops. Guaranteed materials fur- 
United, 3950-YK 
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Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 
MINERAL WATER CRY STALS 


CRYSTALS of 100% Mineral Wells Texas Mineral 
Water, $1 pox makes 15 gallons—sent postpaid. W-T 
Crystal Co., MineralWells, Texas 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large ‘commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, 6987 Adams Building, Washington, D. . ©. 
PATENT LAWYER—Formerly Principal Examiner 
Patent Office. Satisfaction guaranteed. Franklin 
Haden, 1004 N Street, Washington, D 

PENNIES WANTED 
WE PAY UP TO $40 EACH for certain Indian Head 
pennies. All dates wanted. Send 10c for price 
list. Penny Shop, Caneyville, Ky 


PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s “great- 
est social extension bureau Meet nice people; 
correspondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’’ 
igs 9 descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
lake ' 

LONESOME? I have a Sweetheart for you. Join 
the Star Correspondence Club Members every- 
where. (Confidential.) Some Rich. Particulars free 
lois L. Reeder, Box 549, Palestine, Texas. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 


LONELY? I’ve a pal for you, lonesome like yourself 

Attractive members everywhere (many wealthy). 
Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San Fran- 
cisco, California 


WHY BE LONELY?—Don‘t delay. Find a friend or 
sweetheart through my club. L. Perkins, Box 708, 
hicago, Ill. 


LONESOME? Confidential Instruction for refined peo- 
ple. Selected service. Box “‘A,’’ 19 E. 47th St., 
New York, 6th floor. 
LONESOME? Book of Photos and deseriptions Free 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo 
LONESOME? Free list of descriptions, people wish- 
ing correspondence, marriage. Many wealthy. Write, 
Box « 6, Pekin, Illinois. 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
Write Box 1251, Denver, Colo - a 
LONESOME? Join select club Refined members 
pverywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MONEY awaiting scores of unlocated heirs! Rush 20c 
for list. International Agency, Y-1, Cincinnati. 
KNOW THYSELF. Your handwriting analyzed 15c 
Kingsley the Analyst, 3215 Fawcett, Tacoma, Wash 
Legi timate 
HANDWRITING TELLS! COMPLETE ANALYSIS $1. 
reample 25c. Don Fox, Grapologist, Box 13, Stuart, 
orida 


PRETTY GIRL, romantic with money craves friend- 
ship. Please write today. S-Club 39. Oxford, Fla 
TEACHERS REGISTRY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, apply now for position. Two 
_undred vacancies listed. Treweeke Association, 

Wichita, Kansas, or Springfield, Ohio. 
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Size Rim ‘Tires Tubes| Size, 
29x4.40-21 $1.90 $0.85 | 30x3 
29x4.50-20 2.10 0.85 | 30x3% 
30x4.50-21 2.48 0.85) 31x4 
28x4.75-19 2.20 0.95) 32x4 
29x4.75-20 0.95 | 33x4 
29x5.00-19 1.05/| 34x4 
30x5.00-2 32x44 
28x5.25 33x44 2.95 
29x5.25- 34x4h 2.95 
30x5.25-2 30x5 3.25 
31x5.25-2 33x5 3.25 
28x5.50- 35x5 3.50 


29x5.50- 

3026.00. Heavy Duty Trucks 
31x6.00- 30x5 $3.75 $1.95 
32x6.00-2 32x6(8ply) S.9B 2.75 

32x6 (10 ply) 
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each Truck Tire.) 
per cent. Reme: 
service or replacement at |. price 


balb Be epinces ADAMS TIR TIRE & RUBBER CO., | Dept.N-50 


2515 So. Michigan Avenue 


HICAGO, ILL. 


112 month Witten Guarantee Bond with Every Tire 


Omniverous reader and an indefatig- 
able worker.” Too bad he should have 
been such a worker—when we now 
know that it is too much work which 
brought on the repeal of homebrew, 
the drought, the depression and every- 
thing. Young persons seeking knowl- 
edge (if there be any such) may thus 
profitably study the life and achieve- 
ments of Edison,—and then avoid any 
such things. 
——————— 22 ——_____ 

“CREAKY OLD MILL” IN CANADA 

Robert Sparks Walker of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., can’t be satisfied with a 
good story but must know the truth. 
He has now unearthed a few facts 
which have completely ruined a per- 
fectly good marker set up by the D. A 
R. This marker points out a mill near 
Benton, Tenn., as the one immortalized 
by the song, “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie.” Now this Walker per- 
son comes along and digs up evidence 
to the effect that the real mill referred 
to in the song is located in Canada, 
near Hamilton, Ontario. He has found 
a sister of Maggie Clark, who is the 
Maggie in the song, and she tells the 
whole story. George Johnson, the 
author, wrote the poem from which 
the song is taken while teaching school 
in that country. Maggie Clark was 
engaged to the young poet—hence the 
entry of her name into the poem. 

a a ee 


The school we must all attend is the 
school of experience. And no matter 
how many flowers and red apples you 
fetch to the teacher, she won’t show 
you any favoritism. 

en 


A COSMETIC CALAMITY 
Virginia has a face, they say, 
Made up by art’s direction. 
She ran into a storm one day 
And away ran her complexion. 


who derive largest 

profits know and 
certain sir 

ae but vital facts 


before applying for patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, gives 
those facts: sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est.1869. 635 F St.. N.W..Dept.7. Washington, D.C. 





ILE DON’T BE 
CUT 
UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 
WONDERFUL TREATMENT 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read this. 
Write today. E. R. Page Co., 6176-W 
Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


LEARN TO 
ASSAY AND 
VALUE OLD 


JOIN THE GOLD RUSH 
Thousands making $25 to $100 weekly. NO RISK. No Exrperi- 
ence Necessary. We teach and fully.equip you. Send for Free 20 
page book “How to Buy and Sell old Gold with Safety and Profit" 
D. A. HAMMOND & CO., 1841 Bway, N. y.c. 


’. S. Gold Refiners Permit N.Y. 18-135. Reference 
Public National Bank, N.Y.C. - Manutacturers Trust Co., N.Y.C. 


ax. Extra Money 


CAN 
MAKE 

RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Yes you can easily turn your leisure moments into 
ready cash by becoming a local subscription repre- 
sentative of The Pathfinder This work is 
ey 4 EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

Write today for free detaiis 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 

and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 

amazing results Endorsed by doctors. 
Oklahoma. 


PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. G-2, Miami, 


Six Magazines 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Woman's World Leghorn World 

Mothers’ Home Life Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
Poultry Success Amer. Poultry Journal 
Household Magazine Illustrated Mechanics 
Good Stories Needlecraft 


° Home Friend 
Gentlewoman Mag. Poultry Tribune 
Home Circle 


Plymouth Rock Mo. 
Farm Journal Rhode Island Red Jol. 
Country Home X The Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 


blank below. 
—_-_ — — — -—ORDER BLANK—- ——- — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


1Y213)4)516! 7/819 | 10} 11) 12) 13/14) 15} 16117118 
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LUCIDS 





Patron—What do you charge for a 
haircut? 

Barber—We’ve gone back down to 
35 cents, after the NRA tried to make 
us charge 50. 

Patron—And how much is a shave? 

Barber—It’s 15 cents now. 

Patron—All right—shave my head. 


Wifey—Really, Bill, you are one of 
the worst dressed men in town. 

Bill—And you, darling, are one of 
the best dressed women in town— 
which accounts for it. 


It was a church wedding and the 
church was handsomely decorated 
with flowers, the air being heavy with 
their fragrance. Just as the ceremony 
was about to begin, little Eleanor Jane 
exclaimed, in a piping voice: “Oh, 
Mummy, doesn’t it smell awful solemn 
in here?” 


Client—This bill of yours is out- 
rageous. 

Lawyer—I furnished the skill and 
legal learning to win your case, didn’t 
1? 

Client—But I furnished the case. 

Lawyer—Oh, anybody can be run 
over by an auto, can’t they? 


“When I sing, the tears come into 
my eyes. What can I do for this?” a 
radio torch songstress inquires of the 
Pathfinder Question Box. 

Our suggestion is that she should 
stuff some cotton in her ears. 


Gumboil—They say that Jimson is 
a confirmed bibliophile. 

Hostetter—He may have been at one 
time but I don’t think he drinks a 
drop now. 


A judge in the South recently re- 
ceived the following letter: “Dear 
Sir—Some time ago you granted me a 
divorce and awarded me $20 a month 
alimony. You have not paid any of 
it yet and I want to know what you 
are going to do about it.” 


Young Bascom, being just out of col- 
lege, decided the other day to join the 
navy and see the world. He said a 
fond good-by to his mother, whose pet 
he had always been. “My son,” said 
she as he started away, “Let me give 





Charge-Account Customer—What do 
you think about them Europeans not pay- 
in’ their debts? 

Merchant—I think that it would be bet- 
ter if some folks right around here would 
think more about payin’ the debts they owe. 


you this last piece of good advice. 

When you are in the navy you must 

try to be punctual in the mornings, so 

as not to keep breakfast waiting.” 
Will they tell him? 


The principal of the school was 
making a prayer at the chapel exer- 
cises. “Oh, Lord,” she said, “bless those 
who are called on to teach!” 

A voice among the students added: 
“And also don’t forget those called 
upon to recite.” 


Mother—Johnny, are you and Benny 
in any mischief out there? 

Johnny—No, mother. We're just 
playing with some eggs the grocer 
left. We see how many times we can 
catch ’em before they break. 


Kishpaw—Why is it that Napoleon 
is always shown with his hand inside 
his coat? 

Shadbelly—Even Napoleon had to 
scratch the cooties, didn’t he? 





Little Wife—Before we were mar- 
ried you always took me places in a 
taxi, and now you think a trolley car 
is good enough for me. 

Hubby—No, darling, I don’t think 
the trolley car is good enough for you; 





NAME O’HOWLS 


NOTT WRIGHT is a barber in High- 
land, Cal., and his wife’s name is A. M. 
(Am) WRIGHT. 

JOHN PAUL JONES teaches music 
in the Wild Rose, Wis., public school 
and DANIEL BOONE is one of the 
pupils. 

H. FARMER is postmaster at FARM- 
ER CITY, II. 

Marjorie CANNING, of Pittsburgh, 
recently had her tonsils “canned.” 

Turner LEMON runs a dairy and 
LEMON Turner runs a garage near 
Winnsboro, S. C. 

H. M. BALMER is an undertaker in 
Fort Collins, Col. 

H. G. PARSONS is a minister in 
that city. 

SEEKATZ & C. MOORE 
ticians in Tulsa, Okla. 

Tom POOR is a wealthy farmer in 
Hooksett, N. H. 

Joseph NEEDLE is the tailor at 
Needham, Mass. 

R. L. BUNKER is a sales agent in 
Butte, Mont. 

During his recent illness Mr. W. 
HARE, of Syracuse, N. Y., had as his 
nurse a Miss RABBIT. 

Howard LAWLESS, 20, of Troy, N. 
Y., was recently arrested on a bad 
check charge as he was posing as a 
self-styled son of the President. 

Miss IVA VEST lives at Llano, Tex. 

Add marriages: BEAN-HILL at Los 
Angeles; LIGHTHOUSE-MARYE at the 
same place; ROMANO-LOVOI §sat 





are Op- 


Orange, Tex.; HUDSON-NASH at Han- 
ford, Cal.; ROSE-DARLING at Gibson, 
N. Y.; COOK-FRY at Roswell, N. Mex.; 
MOHR-MUDD at Wellsburg, W. Va.; 
and PIGG-HADDOCK at Edinburg, 
Tex. 





1st Man—Hello, big boy! What make; 
you so battered up? Been fighting? 

2nd Man—No, not me—it was the other 
fellow who was fighting. 


it’s because ’m so proud of you. Ip 
a cab nobody would see you, but in a 
trolley car I can show you off to a lot 
of people. 


Ezry—How was the band concert in 
town last night, Eph? 
Eph—First rate—all but the music. 


Young Husband (in early morning) 
—It must be time to get up. 

Wife—Why? 

Husband—Baby’s fallen asleep. 





Friend—Mr. Richmore, I suppose 
you are perfectly happy, with your 
large income and plenty of leisure? 

Richmore—No, far from it. My 
wife won’t let me go where I wanter, 
my daughter won’t let me talk like | 
wanter and my doctor won’t let me 
eat or drink like I wanter. What's the 
use of living? 





Sourbeer—I hear that Spinks was 
badly gassed the other night. Did he 
mix up in a strike? 

Spoof—No, he went to a political 
meeting. 

a 
THE SONG OF A SHIRT 


During the World war when prices 
of everything went sky-high, Repre- 
sentative Kitchin, of North Carolina 
said in the House that while many 
men were paying outrageous prices 
for shirts, it was not at all necessary, 
and that he himself wore $1.50 shirts 
This led the poet of the New York 
Sun to poetize thus: 


One dollar and a half, quoth \r 
Kitchin, 

Is plenty enough to pay for th 
stitchin’ 





Pay for the cloth, pay for the hitch! 
Together of bosom, and well 
the britchin’ 
So to speak, of a he-man’s shirt. 
ee 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
From the Cumberland (Md.) Dail) 


News—Two of the new records wet 
hung up by Central athletes. A. Greet 
sprinted -0 yards in the fast time ©! 
7 1/5 seconds in his first heat an 
bettered the old county mark by 
fifth of a second. 
ed 
A SURPRISING ADMISSION 
“We can’t be perfect here below,” 
Rematked old Ephraim Pine. 
“We all must havesome faults, youkno¥ 
Why, even I have mine.” 
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